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(SLOWLY, AND LIKE A CHILD REPEATING A LESSON, SYBIL REPEATED THOSE FALSE AND CRUEL WOBDS!} 


THE PRETTIEST GIRL IN 
DRAYTON. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER L 


“ By Jove, Ryland! she ia the prettiest girl 
in Drayton; and the nicest "’ 

‘High praise, Coarteris; and what are her 
people ? 

“That I cannot say. She herself is gover- 
ness at the High School. Oar vicar started 
that, and, of course, appointed the principal 
himeelf. She haa proved herself very efficient, 
and the school is well patronised by the 
tradespeople here. She lives with the Sid- 
neys, and, of couree, that fact alone materially 
improves her social position. 1 don’t think the 
Vicarage folks wonld visit any house where 

ae avern Was no} received as an honoured 


“Then she is nct only the prettiest and 





nicest, but the lackiest girl in Drayton too," 
laughed Rapert Ryland. ‘ She isto be envied, 
And what ia thie enchantress’s name ?7—dis- 
appointing, I suppose?” 

“T think not; but it ia decidedly quaint, I 
should say pretty—Amoret.” 

“Tt has the delicious smack of old-world 
romance,” said Rapert. ‘I approve it,” 

“Mies Wyvern is your debtor,"’ laughed 
Basil Charteria, ‘‘ for there never was & more 
fastidious fellow about women than yourself. 
Look here, old man. you'll probably hear some 
very nasty things said about the girl, because 
the women here don’t coneider her their equal, 
and are jealous of her beauty and charming 
manner.” 

“I suppose you are speaking of Miss 
Wyvern?” interrupted a soft voice, and there 
in the doorway stood a tall, slender girl, with 
@ coronet of sunny hair, and a face of such 
classic beauty that it was a pleasure to look 
upon is. 

Basil Charteris flashed a trifle vexedly, hia 
sister did not share his worship of Mias 
Wyvern, buat Rapert said, with a smile,— 

** You must possess the power of civination, 
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Mias Sybil. Pray come in and let me hear 
you endorse Basil's opinion.” 

With a pretty, low laugh, Miss Charteris 
entered, and seating herself by the table, 
folded her slender hands loosely in her lap 
before she made arswer. 

‘‘ Mies Wyvern is undoubtedly pretty, and 
her manner ischarming. It puzzies me how 
she could acqaire snch grace and ease, they 
are wonderful in a girl of her position. Ati 
the young men of Drayton, and some old ones 
who should be wiser, sre ready to fall cown 
and worship her. Bat a 

“I knew,’ interrupted Basil, sotto voce, 
‘there wonld be a ‘ bus’ in the case.” 

‘Poor Basil!’’ laughed Mises Onarteris 
“how fierce youare ia behalf of your sivinicy, 
As I was about to remark, Mr. Ryiand, tnere 
ia some ground for complaint s,ainst Mise 
Wyvern. Sheis an arrant coquette!” 

“Bhe ia nothing of the kind,” broke in 
Basil, sharply. “I told you, Raper, not ‘co 
take for granted anything the women foik aay 
of Amores Wyvern.” 

Sybil smiled, pityingly; then addressicg 
their guest, arked,— 
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“Dayou know Corgreve’a little poem ‘A 
Cogustte?’ curicuely encagh that ies! 
creature is Amorst, too, aud Miss Wyvern bas 
all her atiribatez,"’ 

‘“‘T don’t know the lices in question. What 
are they?” 

“If T give ycu the cecond and fourth verses, 
you will -bave a very jnet iden of the young 
lacy’a character. Basil, yon need not frown 
60 terribly. We cennot all blind oureelves to 
certain little defeats as you have done. Here 
are the verses, Mr. Ryland :— 


** Coquet and coy at once her air, 
Both studied though both seem neglected ; 
areless she is with aitfual care, 
Careless sl th aitfal X 
Affecting to be unaffected. 
* * * 


«She likes herself, yet others hates 
For that which in herself she prizes ; 

And while she laughs-at them, forgets 
She is the thing which she despises.’ 


“Trost a woman to speak illiof-aavomen,"” 
rnepped Basil Charteris, nisigghussiedly, and 
quitting the room. 

His sister turned to Raportewithyaupretty 
geeture of compasrion. 

‘Poor ald ‘Basii,’’ she said, “thategiriehas 
fairly bewitched him ; snd I. am quite-nfzaid 
you will think me very unkind to-epeak»as I 
hava doneot.Ameret. The trathof thematter 
is I want.to disenobant my. brother;*beoause 
Amoret baa »not the slightest. affeotion’ ‘for 
him, and beannot trust to her mercy. ‘Per- 
haps, too, yourwill wonder that feeling thua I 
am atill her-friend; bat I cannot helpmyself. 
When Tamaway from her I oan see herfauita 
so plainly, ‘When: I am with her she’ ¢omi- 
nates my will, and fascinates me until I.am 
ready to take up ondgela in her defemoeif:need 
arose. But youwill see her yourselfethia 
afternoon, and form your own jadgment. Of 
courre the Laytons' is ostensibly atennis party, 
bat Amoret won't play, she neverdoes. Sbe 
prefers sitting in the shade ‘ to romping likea 
hoyden,’ as ehe forcibly expresses it!" 

*T am on the qui vive to see this lady who 
unites Helen and C'eopatra in herself,” 
fanghed Rupert; “bat having been made 
a qoainted with her foible, 1 amyneither pre- 
psred to admire or esteem her.” 

‘* That is too bad,” said Sybil, regretfally. 
‘' I wish I had not spoken co freely ; but you 
are such an old friend, I allowed my tongue too 
greats licence. Try to forgetsmy words, and 
remember only that Amoret iamy friend. It 
won't be hard to do so when you know her.” 

Ropert emiled incredulously. 

“There ig no more detestable creature 
under the sun than an onecrupnlous oc quette,” 
he said. “I am not prepared to find an 
interest in stadying Miss Wyvern. We should 
certainly be antagonistic.” 

“Wait until you have seen her,’ smiled 
Sybil, “you will think cso differently then; 
and now, if you please, will you come to 
Juncheon. I heard the bell quite two minutes 
Bgo.”’ 

Bide by side they went, and in hia heart 
Ripert was questioning would it not be well 
to make this tall, beautiful girl his wife, mis- 
trees of his home? She waa exquisite in her 
yeuth and loveliness, ber antecedents were 
irreproachable, and he thought she was not 
qoite ind:fferent tohim. He half reeolved to 
put hia fate to the test that Cay, 

Sybil was amiable ard. kind, He had never 
loved any woman ; but is did not seem a hard 
matter to him to grow actually fond of this 
golden. haired beauty, and he was tired of his 
bachelor existence. He would like to take up 
residence in she dear old place where he had 
been born and reared, 

Perhaps to-night he would speak. So he 
r-flegsed as he drove with the Charterisea to 
Mra. Layton’s tennis party. 

He looked round seomawhat curiously for 
“Migs Wyvern, but the bad not arrived; in 
f-cs ahe came much later, in company with 
the Reverend snd Mrs. Sidney, and, aa Sybil 
had anid, ebe ceclined toj'pley. Still later, 
Mr-, L«yton introduces him to ber, 


* Yes,” he decided, mentally, a3 hetook'the 
vacsnt ghair beside ber, ‘she is a pretiy girl ; 
bnt E don’ssee why all Drayton raves. of her. 
Sybil Chartcria bas infinitely more beauty 
avd style.” 

Bot when she answered his conventional 
speech, he reverred hie opinion. 

The smile whioh brightened the sweet grey 
eyes, which ourved the red lips, hada peonliar 
charm for him, and the eraciona friendliness 
of her manrer, with ita quaint touch of 
dignity, was beyond resistance. 

She was not actualiy bsantifal, but, when 
animated, her face was the most fascinating 
he bad ever geen. 

The brow was broad and low, jast shaded by 
little rings of dark brown bair, the noze 
straight and delicate; the upper lip was short, 
the lower a little pouting, as though it invited 
kindness and osresees; the chin was jast.a 
trifle too square for absolute beauty, bat it 
boasted the most adorable dimple, snd-in the 
eoft, rose-tinted cheeks little dimples cams 
~and went to the utter distraction of the mas- 
euline mind, 

* You bave been playing?” she saidywith 
® glance at Ropert’s somewhat flashed face, 
and her voice was so low and sweet, one 
could not imagine it uttering bareh words, 
‘I goppose, like my good friends hero, you 
will consider me quite ap eccentric when I 
» say I am absolutely ignorant even of the rales 
of tennis, and that I bate is?” 

“Tf you are quite ignorant of the game," 
whe answered, smiling, ‘are yon.competent to 
jadge whether or no yon like is?” 

"Yes, I think eo. I consider it too femi- 
nine for men; too masonuline for women.” 

“Then you wonld taboo it altogether? Is 
nod thet rather aibitrary, Miss Wyvern?” 

* Oh! Jes each one please himself; but, I 
wonfess, I would like the whole thing 
eabolished,’’ and as she sifted her eyes to hig, 
their beauty was dangergus. ‘I am keeping 
you,” she added, quickly; ‘pray do not les 
ume spoil your afternoon. I like watching the 
“people.” 

** And gtiticicing them?" he questioned. 
No, Miss Wyvern, with your permission, I 
ewill rem@in=here. I don't wish you to con- 
wwider me €ffeminate,’’ with s miechievous 
egieam in his eyes, ‘and really Iam surfeited 
‘with tennis.”’ 

“Look at Sybil Charteris,”"eaid\Amoret, 
“is she not lovely? I. am often:tempted to 
envy her-herbeauty and her grace.” 

Thewyoung man glanced quickly at her. 
Waseehe ceeking s compliment? No, the 
aweet sincerity of her face convinced bim she 
had no idea of doing so; and before he could 
reflect, he answered. swiftly,— 

“ Are you so unconscious of your owu claims 
both to beauty and grace, that you need envy 
Sybil?” 

She looked at him with wide, surprised 
eyes; then she said, with jast an infasion of 
ooldness in her tones,— 

‘\Mias Charteria is the loveliest girl I 
know ;.snd, if you please, Mr. Ryland, I de- 
tess unmeaning compliments,” 

Then Sybils quotation came back to him, 
**Coquet and ooy.at.once her air,’’. and he 
doubted her truth. So, with a hasty apology, 
he epoke of other things; yet he was a trifle 
cobagrined when Basil joinec them. 

Watching Amored, be found no trace of 
coquetry in her manner towards his friend, 
but all the while those words rang in his 
head : 

‘* Careless she is with artful care, 
Affecting to be unaffected.” 


‘*T. know you don’s play,” said Basil, Jean. 
ing towards her, ‘‘ will you les me shaw you 
Mra. Layton’s; roses? they are at their best 
now. Rylend, you will.come?"’ 

‘ Toanks, no; Ieee Germayne over there, 
and I want to epeak with him about the forth- 
coming matob,”’ and then as Amore} went 
away with her sworn cavalier he glanced alter 
them a little strangely. 





“By Jove! she has the power.of moving 


one sgainst one’s willyand the puzzle igs bey 
phe deen it, If she is a cequet she has ti; 
apparent innocence of a child; and if she js 
nos & coguet,- she ia doubly dangeronsg ig , 
man’s peace of mind.” 





CHAPTER Ii. 


*“ Miss Wyvern, I have brought the book ] 
promised you; it is unique!” 

The girl glanced up, a faint flash staining 
her cheeks, ‘‘ You are very good to me, Mr, 
Ryland, and in no way can I repay you, | 
must alwaye remain in your debi,” 

** You will not find me a hard creditor,” 
answered Rapert, seating himeelf beside her, 
** | amemiot of the Jewish perenasion.” 

‘¥ou- mnesdmot be a Jew to Jose all instincts 
‘of compassion ;\there are pienty of money. 
Menders of our own.race who insist vpon their 
nonnd of fiesh.”’. andthe wonderful eyes, look. 
ing frankly @mtowhis, stirred his every pulse, 
Io was as Sybil sgids when with her, he could 
do no lees than truather ; when away, he won- 
dered which wasdmertrue character, that the 
ladies of Drayton*@elighted to give ber, or 
thst which Basil@ked painted in glowing 
words to him. Batithe girl was epesking, 
and he could only. lictem#o hex. werde — 

‘You must fancy merexasssively idle, Mr. 
Ryland; 1 think you havevalewye-scen me 
either reading or dreaming ; even Mra Sidney 
says that cooasionally I am-the very genie of 
indolence ; ‘hat -it-ia bard,’ with -a -pretiy 
smile, ‘*to-hetupjastiy-aceused, so I -wieh you 
to understasdiebat.crdinarily T.am ao very 
industrious@t@y—thistissmyeeason of dolc: 
Jar niente+ my Geng wisheddor summer holi- 


“T wonder,” s@sid Ropert/blantly, “ you 
do not préfemtompendi .” 

Her face chamyed:izstantly ;-all the? bright. 
ness went from, ander eyes shadowed. 

‘‘] havemé#riends,” she-said, andishe ring 
of pain inderwoiee + ffeoted- him ewangely. 

* Not sfriend imeih theeworid Tbe ques. 
tioned pifitatly. ‘Are-you quitealone, Mic: 
Wyvern?” 

‘T am qnitecniene ; Direvesnelativer, bot 
you whovknew the world-‘should know, too, 
that one's best friends are-rarely toi be found 
in one’s ownifamily. I bave not found them 
there.” Then she looked up, smiling a little 
scornfally at the halt-pozzled, half-doubting 
look on Ropert’s face. 

‘*T can guezs what youere thinking,” ste 
said, brightly :“you are saying to yourseil, 
* This is a very ill-regu'ated young women, or 
her relatives would not have cact her niterly 
adrift,’ which.is precisely what they. did. Ob! 
I know jast what half Drayton says of me— 
chut I:don’s care—ah, yes, I do!” and ber 
voice sank euddenly: “it hurts me often: 
Sometimes I think I must go away in sesroh 
of a place where charity ie known and exer- 
cieed ; and then F'donbt if I'ehould bes happier, 
or if folks would) be kinder; and I grow 8 
little cynical, a little hard, enveloping myeelf 
in a pancply of sarcasm or—or assumed 
indifference.’’ She pansed then as though 
unable to proceed,-and Rupert thought her 
eyes were filled with tears. 

He half stretched out bis hand to take bers 
80 idly folded in her lap; then Sybil's worde 
came again to him, snd he-rat silent and 
irresponsive beeide.tbia girl, who .could move 
him at her wiil. i 

His silence acted upon her sa a sonic, 
Springing to ber feet, she said, wiih a sis, £97 
langh,— 

“ How stagey I waa getting! . It is a fault 
of mine, I bave.to act so many psrtethat } 
goarcely even know when 1,ampatnral. I 
save lost my own identity. Mr. Ryland, you 
must forget what I have said, andles me show 
yon our very wonderful lotaa lily. Iti«in fall 
hicom now, and sffords @ aight ‘to make glad 
she heart of man,’"” ? 

To an almost srgry frame of mind, he 
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the hot-honeca Basil met them. He looked 
flasked and vexed, 

+“ { did not expsct to find you here, Ryland,” 
he eaid, orcsity. “I thought you were cff to 
Wosdleigh?"’ 

‘EP intended going there, bat remembering 
¥ had promised Miss Wyvern the Joan of 
‘Cherry Rips’ I cama op hers instead. The 
day is co hot for walking any distance,” 

“Then you'll be broiled in this house, Iiis 
like a farnace.” 

* Dou't dissuade Mr. Ryland to venture in,” 
pmilted Amoret, ‘' I have promised him a great 
sreat. If you are very good you may come 
too,” and she «pened the door, bidding them 
enter. 

The loveliest blossoms were all around, but 
the young men sesreely stayed even to admire 
vhe lorag plant. On this Jaly morning the 
heat was atmost insifferable; ro with a laugh 
Amorst led the way to the fernery, which was 
a trifle leas sulery:and suffocating. 

Here she arranged two minute borquets, 
presenting one to each of her companions. 
Basil fastened his in hia lapel with a pleased 
look, but Ropert laid bis aside a little hastily. 

“A favouris no longer a favour,” he said, 
frowningly, “when it is bestowed on the 
multitade 1"? ’ 

Basil was in advance, and the girl énrned 
ber startled face quickly towarda the speaker. 

‘What do you mean, Mr, Ryland?" she 
demanded, with a touch of hauteur in her 
voice. 

“ That I value no favour that ia not ‘ caviare 
to the general.’ Your gift is worthless, 
beoanse Oharteria holds ita counterpart, ia 
equally the recipient of your kindness !" 

The colour flamed into her cheeks; bné she 
had no chance to reply, 9s Basil had retraced 
his steps to meet them ; bat the look she cast 
at Ropers was so elcquent that he half 
repented his action, and wished his words 
unspoken, 

‘Mise Wyvern,” said Basil, gaily, cheered 
bsyond measure by her kind manner, “see 
what 2 Goth Rylandis! He has actually lost 
hie bonquet already. As for me,’ and his 
voite sank to a whisper, “I will keep nine 
always in memory of you.” 

A vexed look crossed her face. 

‘Keep it so long as ita besuty remains,” she 
taid, audibly, and allowed him no farther 
chance for speech. 

Returning to the lawn they found Mrs, 
Sidney seated at a emall table, on which a 
maid wae arranging delicate cups and saucers, 

* You will have tea?” ehe said, pleasantly. 
“Tt ig cool under our limes and fregrant. 
Jast now they are at their best,” 

So the young men stayed, but Amoret was 
unusually quiet. She was vexed with the 
conduct of both, and her cheeks burned when 
= remembered how Rapert had elighted her 
gifs. 

She hed given it ont of sheer friendliness, 
and he had not only refused to wear it, but 
had plainly shown how little he esteemed her. 
Bia foolish epecch conld certainly bear ro 
other interpretation, eo the girl thought; and 
when they bad gone she turned passionately 
to her dear old friend, 

“TI wish I might never see them again,” 
she said; ‘they would make me the amues. 
ment of their idle houre, if they could, if they 
dared,” and her great grey eyes flashed indig- 
nantly, 

+ . * om = 

The evening proved sultry, and Mrs. Sidney, 
complaining of s headache, lay upon s couch 
in the drawing rcom, 

Tae Vicar was away from home, and left to 
her own resources, Amoret wandered through 
the garden, down to the little low gate whioh 
lay bait hidden under its garland of jasmine 
and roses, 

Presently she heard the low rumble of 
thuoder, and ® vivid fiseh of lightning lit up 
sli the heavens; bus Amores had no fear 
of the elements, and stayed at her roost, 
rather enjoying than dzsading the advent of 
the storm, 
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And as she stood thera, the sound of hasty 
eleps emote on her ear, and then close by her 
she saw Rapert Ryland. 

She met his glance with a coldnesg alto- 
gether foreign to her usual geif, and would not 
see the hand he offerad, j 

‘' We are going to have # heavy storm,” che 
Frid in greeting; “you would be wize to 
hasten back to your friendas.”’ | 

*T have bas jast left them,” he anawered, | 
quickly ; “ I came with ths intention of eeaing | 
you, and to apologise for my brusel conduct } 
thia ‘afternoon, I don’t oare a fiy about the! 
storm, but I care a great deal about your 
suger—I know I deeerve it.’’ j 

She interrupted him quickly, with more 
than a suspicion of hauteur in her voice,— =| 

“Please say no more; the matter igs too! 
trivial for diacussion, les it pase.” 

‘*BotI cannot. I behaved like an unmiti- 
gated prig—I eee that now.” 

* Your condnot was nov distingaished by 


courtesy,’ and here a little ripple of fan was | agsin, 1 am nob your hostess. 


beard in her'voice, for Amores’s anger Wad | 
never long-lived, ' Still, Ropers must vot go 
wholly unrpunithed, “I own that I was 
oonsiderably vexcd; but you need not fear 
& repetition of my error, Mr. Ryland.” 

He leaned over the gate, looking eagerly 
at her, 

‘elf you forgive me,'you will prove it by 
giving’ me the flowers you now are wearing, 
Mies Wyvern” 

‘“‘No,” with indfgnation in eyes and tone. 
“TT should never respect myseif sgsin if I 
did; and’ the words you used, though for. 
given, are not forgotten, Under the cironm. 
etances, I consider you most presnmptnous.”’ 

Tae flash of lightning which i:t up all the 
gosne showed hie flashed and frowning face. 

“You are lesa merciful than I hoped and 
believed, but I suppose you are just; only 
you might have some faith in my regret, 
I should not be here to-night if I did not 
feel I had tranegreased sorely, and wished to 
make atonement.” 

There was some touch of pain in his 
voice, and Amoret was s0 easily moved to 
pity, and thia very trait was often miscon- 
stroed, she put out one little hand to him 
with & quick impulsive gesture, saying, with 
the prettiest smile,— 

“I believe I ‘have: been very disagreeable ; 
perhaps it is the weather to blame, it has 
been so oppressive all day ; bné I accept your 
apology. And, if you please, we will nod 
‘vefer to our stupid difference sgain. There 
ia the first spot’of rain—it will pour, scon 
and you will get drenched. fay goodnighs 
and go.” 

‘‘T shail be drenched before I reach the 
Charteris’ place. Miss Wyvern, the Sidneys 
have a reputation of hospitality to eustain ; do 
you think I might go in?” 

She laughedsoftly, in an amused fashion. 

‘* You plead'in such a pathetic voice, that I 
will venture to sdmit you, And—oh! what 
a deluge! You must ran if you wonld not 
be drowned,” for suddenly the rain came 
down in torrents, and, before Rupert had 
time to reply, bis companion bad caught up 
her skirts and wae flying like a bird across 
the lawn. 

She reached the howse first, and as he 
entered the hall, she turned her flushed, 
bright face towards him; she was breath” 
lesa with the haste she bad made, and ber 
pretty hair, which was bedewed with epark.- 
ling drops of ‘rain, was in the most cia- 
tracting state of diehevelment; but Rupers 
thought he had never seen her look #0 bewitch. 
ing. 

“You ought to be called Atalanta,’ he 
said, laughing, ‘you are so fixet of foot; 
and I imagined, from ‘all previous know 
ledge of you, that haste was novyour forte.”’ 

She tossed back the falling tresses, emiliag 
at bimrfrom benesth the curls about her brow 

“T am @ creature ‘of: many’ moods,” she 
said, gaily, ‘and I think is pleases me 
sometimes to puzzle folks. Bat-now let me 
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announced ths virisor, sha went away to bir | 
tp the fallen hair, When ste returned, b 
was chatting gaily wish Mrs. Bidpay, a 
hota seemed quiie forgetful of the storm o 
bide, 

“ How for:unate,” said Amores, “‘tha4 2 
Sidney is not resorning to-night; it ia bate. 
ful to travel through such weather,” an: 
walking towards a window, she stood lvokix 
outs. 

Presently, Rupert joined her. 

‘ What vepors have you to:give?” 

* On, the rain still 7alla in torrents, bus tho 
storm is pnbsiding. Don’a'you see how ci: 
tsnt and ?sint the lightriog is, and thy 
thunder sounds indistixct? [ snapect sho» 
Mis COnarteris will be very anxions abovi 
you.” 

“Te that a hint for me to take my Jeave 7” 
he asked, blnunsiy, “And in sach w rain?” 

“Qh, nothing of the kind; I am nei 
quite 80 stony-hesried,” lJangbing. ‘Aud, 
Mrs. Bidcsy 
would not turn @ tramp from the door ‘<- 
night.”’ 

“IT am grateful to be allowed & tramp’ 
privilege,” the youog man said, smiling 
‘‘and I intend to make the most of is, I 
have heard, Miss Wyverr, you sing €x- 
quisitely, and I am bold enongh to ask you i9 
sing to me,” 

“Not to-night,” tha girl answered. reco- 
luiely. “1 must beg you to exonee me.” 

“Mra, Sidney, I beg you to use your 
powers of persuasion in my bebeif,” 

“Sing ‘Ors pro nobis,’ Amoret—on'? 
thas,” urged the Vicar’a wifa; bus tho 
otber ehook her head. 

‘IT shail not go from my first decisior,’’ 
and each knew it was vain to press her 
farther. 

And when, the rain having abate?, Raper! 
reluctantly, took his leave, Mra, Sicrey 
acked,— 

** Why were you so unwilling to sing?” 

“Beocaugze be cid not deserve I shon'd 
grant him any favour; bscause I would noi 
80 much as seem 19 wish to please, I re- 
member a-certain injanction, ‘ Abstain from 
all sppearance of evil,’ and I abetuined,” with 
& mocking litsle laugh. “ Aren’t you going ic 
commend me for my praiseworthy conducts i *’ 

‘“*T never shall commend you whilat yor 
are not your own kind and natural se’. 
Dear child, surely you osn sfford to emi/a 
at the petsy malios of she Dsaytonians ” 

“Tne little insects siting,” said Amore’, 
ag phe took up her candle, “and their ating 
remains the longest.” 


CHAPTER Iil. 


‘Irs of no use, Sybil,” said Basi? 
dejectedly, ‘I did ag you advised, and arkedd 
ber ontright to marry me, snd she snawered 
no; she would not even tell me I might hope. 
I don’t helieve Lever had a chance with her 
ofall!” 

Sybil Charteria was cnnatorally pale, but 
her voice wae quite steady when she epoke. 

** You are too easily caes down. If Amores 

esid no to-day, she may probably eay yeu to- 
morrow. She cannot be utterly blind to tho 
advantages of a marfiage with you. I know 
mother regards such an silisnea with horror, 
but fasher is easy to move, and your lady love 
is a particular favourite with him, Try again; 
faint heart —" 
‘Don't use that hackneyed saw to me,’’ 
Basil cried, savagely. ‘I tell you it’s of no 
nee subjecting myself to farther humiliation, 
Amoret plainty told me she did not care fox 
me ! ” 


“ Then she ia the coquette I have slways 
believed her,” enid Sybil, in a breathless way, 
“She openly enconraged your evit natil Mr. 
Ryland sppesred on the scene; and I, fort 
vat Tam, told her what a eptendid rent-rol!, 
what a position he heid inthe covnty. He i 





take you to Mrs, Sidney; and -baving 


always dancing attendance rpou her, Can't 
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kaown her!” 

‘I wish he had never come here,” Basil 
vatorted. “I never guessed how it would be; | 
i never thonghi for a moment she wouidmake | 
an impression upon him. I used to believe he . 
cared a great deal for you.” 

‘“*Don't!” the girl said, with a gesture of | 
pain, “ there are some things I cannot bear. | 
And, Basil, he must not marry her; if I oan 
win her for you, you shall yet call her wife. I 
will help you, for my own sake as well as for 
yours.” 

He took and clasped her hands. 

‘You're a brick, Sybil; and I don’s know 
how to thank you. I never thought, poor old 
girl! how far matters had gone with you; 
and, Syb, I have only one condition to make 
with you. You will use none but fair meang 
to accomplish your end. We won't have 
treachery in the camp.”’ 

Miss Charteris flashed slightly. 

“If you suepect me of evil motives, I will 
have nothing todo with the matter. You may ; 
seek snother ally |” 

“No, no, Sybil; you are too hasty; and I 
was never good at framing speeches—only I 
thought that you have never been fond of 
Amoret, and—and——” 

“ And that I would be glad to do her an 
injury? Iam obliged to you for your good 
Opinion; and yet all along you have been mis- 
taken. See here, Basil, I am more fond of 
that girl than you would readily conceive ; 
but I never have trusted her, and I never can. 
I wish your choice had fallen upon some other | 
woman: bat wishes are vain, and as you 
never will be satisfied until you eall her yours, 
I will help you in your cause; and when 
matrimony has made you wiser, do not blame 
me for your misery.” 

“T am willing to risk the misery ; and Sybil, | 
I am sorry I hart your feelings!" 

Bat Sybil was gone. 

She went slowly up to her room and dress- 
ing carefully walked towarda the school, for 
the vacation was now ended and Amoret had , 
returned to her duties. When she reached 
the gates the soholara were swarming out like 
bees ; and having learned from them that Miss 
Wyvern was qaite alone, she went in. The 
governess looked up from a pile of exercises 
with a welooming smile. 

‘How kind of you to come, dear Sybil! 
Can you wait a short time? I shall soon be 
fioished here, and then we oan walk to the 
Vicarage together. Amase yourself with this 
novel in the meanwhile,’’ 

‘Thank you, I would rather watch you; 
you are just too quaint with that air of 
scholarly wisdom upon you,"’ answered Sybil, 
Smiling; but she was very pale, and her eyes 
had a weary look in them which touched 
Aworet to compassion. 

“You are not wall. and this room is too hot 
for you,” she said. ‘See, I will leave my 
work—ail for your sake, you poor darling— 
and we will go at once.’’ 

‘‘No, Amores; I would rather stay here, 
and indeed I am qaite well, but I have been 
excessively grieved this morning, and I felt I 
taaet tell you all—that indeed you had a right 
to know the trath. Fiaish your task and then 
listen to me.” 

“I will listen first, if you p'ease,” resola- 
tely. ‘* What ia is I shoald know?” 

Sybil reached out and took her hand . 
kindly. 

“Tell me first,” she said, ‘is it quite 
impoasible you could care for Basil? Taink , 
how dearly and how long he has loved you; | 
and he does not wish to hurry you into 
marriage—he will wait.”’ 

“Tf,” said Amoret, interrapting the flow of | 
words, “if he waited a centary my answer 
would be still the same. I do not regard bim 
- . woman should regard her chosen hus- 

an Tedd 

**Buat in time you might even learn that : 
lesson. Basil is so kind and asks go little of 
you. Amores, do not lightly cast aside the { 


you gueas the sequel? I wish he had never 
{ 





: Basil's love, infatuation he called it, for you, 


| self appsared not indifferent to you, he 
: laughed heartily. ‘Mise Wyvern, is awfally 


| I oan't go to the Vicarage just now; I have 
, not yet learned to wear my mask easily, and 


treasure he offers for the sake of one who is 
all anworthy you.” 

‘* What do you mean?” questioned the 
gizl, her face a trifle paler than before. 


© Toat I am afraid you have allowed Mr. | 


Ryland to estrange your affection from my 


| poor brother—Do not take your hand away ! 


remember, I come to you as your friend, that 

it is your happiness I seek ; and to be kind I 

must first be oruel.” 

—" her free hand Amoret covered her 
08. 

‘*Go on,” she said, in a hard voice, “let 

4 learn everything ; it is only suspense that 
+ a. ** 


“You poor child! I have been afraid for 
you all along, because any girl, however 
devoid of vanity, could only construe Mr. 
Ryland’s attentions to you one way ; and, oh! 
Amoret, he meant nothing all the while! It 
was thia morning I learned the shamefal 
trath from his own lips. He made a jeat of 


and when I spoke hotly, saying that he him. 


good fua,’ he said, ‘jast the sort of girl to 
amuse an idle fellow, bat not the sort he 
would wish to marry; and when I take a 
wife she shall be my equal socially.” Oh. 
Amoret, it ia too cruel for you to bear! I 
almost wish I had not spoken, but I could not 
bear to think such a man should make you 
the subject of such unseemly gossip—and,” 
regretfally, ‘‘ I had always so esteemed him.” 

Amoret snatched her hand from the other's 
hold, and showed her face blank and white, 
her eyes dark with unutterable shame and 


pain. 

“If there is more to hear,” she said, 
harshly, ‘let me near it now, I am not a 
coward ;” but she shivered in every limb, and 
her heart was full of bitterest anguish, 

‘There is nothing more to tell. I have re- 
peated too much already. My dear, what can 
I say to comforé you, knowing how bitter thia 
blow must be to you? ”’ 

Amoret stood up, her hands pressed hard 
upon her temples, 

‘* Bay nothing! there ia no help or consola- 
tion in speech, and I can endure even this; 
bus Sybil—oh, Sybil, you will believe that by 
every wile he tried to win my heart, so that I 
need feel no shame in giving him my whole 
affection; but I shall crush it out, Od, yea, 
I shall crash it out! and you, because you, 
love me, will keep my secretinviolate. Oh! 
how shall I make him understand he is not, 
and never oan be anything to me?” 

“You oan marry Basil,” suggested his 


sister. 

Amoret shuddered. 

**Do not tempt me,” she pleaded, “‘ women 
have done things in moments of pique which 
they have regretted all through their lives. I 
don’t wish to swell the number of unhappy | 
ones. No, Sybil, by my own strength I will 
conquer my foolish fancy ; and indeed, indead 
I shank you forall your goodness to me. And 
now, dear, I should like to be alone. No, no, 


you, in your love for me, wiil not be angry 
that I send you away.” 

Sybil bent and kiesed her, murmuring a few 
kind words, and then she went away, and 
one more Amoret was alone. 

She sat down by her desk, and coveriog her 
e5e3 with her handa fought long and fisroely 
for self-control; nor did she look up until the 
Victory was somplete. 

Bat her very conquest had robbed her ayes 
of mach sweetness, had stolen something of 
gentleness from her young face, 

She sat all that afsernoon in school, strictly 
performing all her duties, although ber head 
ached and her heart was heavy wishin her 
breast ; and when all the scholars had gone, she 
dressed with her usual care and walked home- 
warda. 

Mrs, Sidney met her on the lawn. 





‘* My dear, you are looking wofally ill, and 


Hannah telia me you refased to toaon the very 
recherché lancheon I myself prepsred for 
yoa.”’ 

“How foolish of Hannah so to worry yon! 
And did you really prepare is? Oa, then, I 
am doubly sorry I sent it back untasted. Boj 
I bave one of my terrible headaches, and 
nothing will cure it bat rest. Wiil you be 
very angry if I go to my room?” 

Mrs. Sidney mot the girl's amile with » 
compassionate look. 

**Go,” she said, ‘and I will take care you 
are not disturbed. Poor child, you are quite 
unfitted for your present m of lifte;" 
and kissing her gently, she permitted her to 


go. 

But the girl found no rest. She stood ereot 
before her window, her face all-drawn and 
white, her eyes heavy with woe, which oould 
fiad no relief in tears, her slim hande clenched 
in the folds of her pretty blue gown, and her 
white teeth pressed hard upon the nether lip. 

“I am awfally good fan," she mased, *‘ jaai 
the sort of girl to amuse an idle fellow! bat 
not the sort he would wish to marry. Oa, I 
would rather die now than share his fortunes. 
Avfally good fan! Mr, Ryland, I am sport 
for you no longer;” and then a aod rose to 
her lips, a sob of such utter despair shat ii 
gave voice toa heart's wholeanguish. “ Help 
me to bear this blow, dear Heaven, help me!" 
she prayed, dumbly, “give me strength to 
hide my pain from all.” 

The sweet dusk evening came. A servant 
brought her tea and biscuite. The latter she 
refused—ashe could not eat, food wonld ohoke 
hernow. Qaite late at night Mra. Sidney in- 
vaded her room. 

‘Are you not in bed, dear child? and why 
have you no light?” 

“I preferred darkness, light aggravates my 
beadache, anil will go to bed presently ; but 
the night is so beaatifal that I forgot to ba 
sleepy.” 

“Bat you must remember to-morrow's 
work |” 

“IT have not forgotten it, and shall be quite 
ready for it. Good nights, dear Mra, Sidney, 
do not be troubled on my account.” 

Then, ficding herself once more alone, she 
shat and locked her door againat all intraders ; 
but not that night did sleep visit her weary 
eyes. 

In the morning she changed her gown, doing 
all she could to remove traces of agitation 
from her face, and succseding beyond her 
highest expectations; then, having made a 
— of breakfasting, she started for 
school, 

None of the scholars perceived any differ. 
ence in her manner. They were met by the 
old kindly smile, a little weary it is trae, the 
old kindly words, and no one guessed what lay 
hidden in the haart of ‘the prettiest girl in 
Deayton.” 

Panctually at twelve she closed school, 
meking her way slowly homewarde, and when 
but haif her journey was accomplished she 
was overtaken by Rupert Ryland. 

** Mies Wyvern, I am fonsunate at last. Ii 
is two whole daya since we met. and I began 
to think you had purposely hidden yourself 
from us ail, I sappose that hatefal school has 
taught you forgetfalness of friends, you looked 
quite stern when I chanoad upon you.” 

Toe small face was pale, the eyes u2- 
naturally dark, as she answered, lighsly,— 

** The ‘ hatefal school,’ means independense 
to me; it ought to have my fices and best 
thoughts.” 

“No,” he remonstrated; “you muat dis- 
pus your miad of that idea; friends are 

cat,”” 

Sha laughed, mockingly. 

“Friends are 60 apt to fail one in time of 
need. Good-bye.” 

‘* Not good-bye; I am walking your way, 
and I do not know you ia this mood." 

“I thiok you never have known me," she 
ans vered ; “ at beat we are bat casual acgaaini- 
ances.” 


His face changed as she spoke. 
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“Tfwe remain ‘casual acquaintances’ the 
fanls ia yours. Let me be something more to 
you; let me be your friend, your——" 

“I do not believe in platonic friendships— 
they rarely exist save in romance,” 

There was something so strange and hard 
in her manner, that Kagert was rapidly grow- 
ing angry. Oualy two days ago she had been 
so kind and gentle; was is true, oh! was it 
trae that she was a coquette at heart, and had 
wearied of him as she had wearied of others ? 

“You are a diffarent creature since Taes- 


day,” be said, “ what have I done to offend | 


oa?" 
me You have done nothing,” coldly. 
only tired and in haste to get home.” 
“I will not detain you," he retorted, 
a, ‘bat you are not usually so sharp of 
speech.” 
Pphe faced him a moment with bright eyes. 
‘No, my faalt hag bsen that I have made 
amusement for others. I must ‘mend my 
manners,’ a8 the childrenjsay;” and turning on 


“Tam ' 





ner heel, she left him to ponder over her . 


words, 

Tae next few days passed miserably enough 
hoth for Rupert and Amores; then came the 
fanoy Fair—the great annoa!eventat Drayton, 

Amoret assisted Mrs. Sidney at her stall, 
aad looked the daiatiest shepherdess imagin- 
able in her dreaa of pink and bronz3 green. 
Is was particalarly evident that she formed 
vhe stapte attraction of the Fair to most of 
fhe gilded youths of the little town, 

Sybil, beautifal and stately, felt a throb of 


t 


envy stir her hears as Raper§ Ryland made - 
| and go quickly. Some explanation between 


his way to the atall. 
He hoped that the girl would be kinder to 


him than at their last meeting. She had . 
| tions he would be more alive to her own; 80, 


grown 60 dear to him—so dear! It was worse 
shan death itself to Enow she was what they 
called her so often—“ a heartless ocqnette.” 

She was chatting gaily to s young fellow 
ha knew, and there was no hiot or trace of 
sorrow on the bright face she turned upon 
Rapert. 

“You are good to patronise our Fair, for it 
raust seem awfally tame to you after your 
wide experience of ench things,” she said, 
lightly; “‘and what may I hope to sell you?"’ 

The young fellow moved away; they two 
were, to all intents and purposeg, alone. 

‘*‘ Mount me a bouquet a3 near like the one 
I 20 foolishly rejected as you possibly can.” 

Her face changed from red to white, from 
white to red; then she said, frigidly,— 

“I thought that incident was forgotten, as 
I have forgotten the flowers I off.red.” 

‘* Shall I tell you what they were? Amoret, 
what has changed you?” and for the life of 
him he could not keep the passion ont of his 


voice, 

She heard it, but she distrusted him the 
more. Whata clever hypocrite, what a con- 
Ssummate actor be was! And she hardened 
her heart againet him as she anawered,— 

‘You presume too far, Mr. Ryland. Only 
to my frienda am I A noret, and alshough I 
may be ‘awfally good fan,’I am not quite 
devoid of self. respect." 

‘What on earth do you mean?” he asked, 
quickly. ‘I declare I am at a logs to know.” 

She smiled inoredulonsly. 

‘‘ Then I shall not enlighten your ignorance. 
What a pity your memory should serve you 
suéh an ill-turn. Now, if you please, will 
you make your purchase? This is a basy 
day, and I muat not spend too much time 
upon any one castomer," 

“Tf LT can’s have the flowers, I won't have 
anything.” he answered, sallenly ; then with 
an eagerness that had something of ficroe- 
ness in it, “‘ Do you know what all Drayton is 
sayiog? No? That you are going to marry 
Basil Charterisa—are you?" 

**Perhaps I am,” she answered. “ Bat I 
claim ® woman’s privilege of changing my 
mind even at the eleventh hoar,”’ 

She had her ayes cast down, and was toying 
with some dainty trifles ; when she looked up 
he was gone, and another patron claimed her 
Aaitention, 





OHAPTER IV. 


Sypi rose the next morning with a dall, 
heavy headache. She was languid and white ; 
her perfect beauty was ander a cloud, and yet 
Rapers thought he had never seen her so 
womanly and gentle, and the kindness of hia 
manner roused fresh hopes in her heart; only 
they were doomed to be quickly destroyed. 

** Miss Sybil,” he said, after commiserating 
with her upon her indisposition, “ you will 
think me very erratic, bus I have altered my 
plang, In all probability I shall leave Dray- 
ton to. morrow—at the beat I am but a bird of 
passage.” 

Tne pallor of her face was intensified, the 
slender handa were nervously clasping and 
unclasping; and although Rapert Ryland was 
as free from vanity as any living man, he 
could not ba blind to these signs of Sybil’s 
affection. Why, oh! why could he not love 
this fair and gentle woman? Woaata bitter 
destiny was hia—a coquette held his heart in 
thrall, and he could not break hia bonds so 
long as life endured. 

‘Going away?" said Sybil, faintly. “I 
-. you have found Drayton very 

al ” 

“Not at all; bat I have suddenly remem- 
bered a promise given long ago to visit an old 
friend at his parsonage. I shall probably stay 
a fortnight; then go on to Brighton, where we 
shall meet again.”’ 

She was silent, thinking that she had yet 
another chances granted of winning him. 
After all, it would doubtless be bast to go, 


Amoret and he might take place if he re. 
mained; and away from her rival's fasoina. 


when he said,— 

‘* You are not angry with me for my sudden 
determination ? ” 

“‘N>, oh, no,” she answered, very gently, 
*' there ia no cause for anger." 

Bat after he had left her she wept like a 
wild thing for a little while, feeling instiac. 
tively he had gone to seek her rival, and her 
soul was shaken with fear, 

Rupert made hie way at once to the achool, 
it being nov closing time, and as he drew 
near he saw Amoret's lithe, well-known figure 
issuing from the gates, and hastened to meet 
her. 

A crimson flash rose to her face, aud dying 
slowly out lefts her unnatarally pale; bat her 
eyes were very bright and defiant as she lifsed 
them to meet his, and with a slight bow she 
would have paseed on, only Rapert tarned 
with her, ssying.— 

* You will at least allow me the privilege of 
walking beside you for the last time, Miss 
Wyvern?” 

“ The last time!’ she echoed, in low and 
level tones, wholly unshaken by emotion. 
“Then you propose leaving Drayton 
shortly 7?" 

‘I go to-morrow,” watching her face for 
some sign of regret, and finding none, “and I 
felt I would like to say good-bye to you to- 
day. We may not meet again.” 

A cruel pain tore at her heart. In her 
anguish, in her shame at loving one she 
thought.s0 unworthy even her esteem, she 
could have oried aloud; bat she was strong in 
ber woman's pride. It might be her heart 
would break, bat this man should never guess 
the truth. She even smiled as she said, — 

‘I do not suppose our pathe will ever cross. 
You forget our relative positions, I hope you 
will have a pleasant journey.” 

He flashed on her then, anger in eye and 
voice. 

** Won't you say you are a little sorry? We 
used to seem snoh friends, you and I. If I 
could think that sometimes a faint regret 
would stir your heart when you remembered 
me, it would be a consolation, Do you know 
how very badly you have treated and are 
treating me?” 

‘*No; you have no claim upon my affection 
or regard,” coldly. ‘ Woy should we make 








believe that you have?” and those wonderfat 
eyes met his again with scorn in their depths. 
He was angry and hurt beyond measure; bar 
she should not have the satisfaction of koow- 
ing thie, eo he answered ag lightly as his 
heavy heart allowed,— 

“You have snubbed me very properly, Mia 
Wyvern. I presumed too far; and aa Basil's 
fiancée you would naturally refase friendship 
from any other man!" 

“Tam nos his fiancée,” swiftly, ‘‘ perhaps * 
never shall be, I almost incline to the belicf 
that marriage is a failare!” 

He shragged hia shoulders disgustedly. 

‘If that ie the case I would advise yoru ta 
join the shrieking sisterhood at once. If you 
wait until both youth and beauty are gozxe, 
the world will comment unpleasantly upon 
your reasons for espousing euch a cause!" 

He spoke with braotal biuntnegs, for a man 
is never mercifal in his anger, and the colcar 
came and went fiifally in Amoret’s fair facs ; 
bat she heard him out in silence. Then she 
said, with a slight laugh,— 

“We never shall agree upon that subject, 
and I atterly refase to quarrel with you when 
we are saying good-bye; and it must ba good- 
byenow. Mr. Sidney is too unwell to recsive 
visitora today;” and having reached tha 
Vicarage, she extended her hand to him. 

He took and held it a moment, whilst he 
looked entreatingly into her eyes ; but she had 
lost all faith in him, and would not allow his 
looks and words to move her. 

“ You have nothing to tell me?” he quo 
tioned, ‘‘ nothing to say, Amoret, but a msayre 
good-bye?” 

“‘Where ia the need for farther speech 7 
Good. bye!” 

He dropped her hand harriedly, and with- 
out another word left her; and shia was the 
manner of their parting. With no ontward 
sign of emotion, Amoreté entered the rocm 
where Mesa. Sidney sat. Whatever sha 
suffered she was strong to hide, and the lady 
guessed nothiag of her trouble. 

In heavy grief and forced merriment the 
days passed with Amoret, until Sybil cama to 
pay her farewell visit, She was very kiad aod 
sympatheiioc, and the girl clang about her with 
fond obeervances. 

** You must come back to us rosy and atrong, 
Ssbiil. Ot late you haves looked so frail that 
I am anxtoas—oh! go very anxious concera- 
ing you!”’ 

Miss Charteris smiled faintly. 

“I am not ill, dear, only a little worrisd 
about Basil; he seems to care for nothing since 
your rejection of him. Naturally his troub/e 
is mine, because we have only eachother and 
he loves you so dearly, Amoret.”’ 

**Don’s! you distress me beyond measure, 
You almost make me feel that I have de!ider- 
ately compassed his present unbappiness ; snd, 
oh! that ie not true! You know it is not 
trae! For his own sake I like him ; for yours, 
dear Sybil, I would be his loyal friend. If 
my manner has misled him——" 

* Poor Jittle girl, it has; and ao many folke 
have considered the marriage ag a certainty 
that he has actually received congratulations 
ugon it, You are hardly aware how kindly 
your manner is towards those who pleass 

on ! ” 
wa Are you going over to the majority?" 
qaeavioned Amores, swiftly; ‘ will you, to9, 
ucouse me of coquetry 2?” 

‘*No: becauae I know you better ; but there 
are some who do not judge so lenieotly. And 
then, dear, Basil, though he is kind and 
generous, ia not very astute; he always 
believed you cared for him, because you were 
alwaya so good to him. Cannot you forget 
Rapert Ryland? Will you cast aside a heart 
of gold for s little heap of glittering dross? 
Dear Amoret, be good to Basil and yourself.” 

‘You must not urge me 60 insistently," 
the girl cried, in greatest distress. ‘I will 
try to think of Basil as you wish, but 
I promise notbing. You must wait! You 
must wait—I want to be able to regain some 
of my lost faith.” 
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A little later they parted, bat Sybil waa nos 
uihopefol that the vidtory would ba hers. 
Amoret was proud, perhaps on Uccasion the 
might prove dimeroifol. Batil was a good 
specimen of English ‘rnanhood, and he loved 
her with all his heart—surely etiocess mat 
smile upon his suit. Perednally the Kad no 
objéction to the governess, rather phe -pre- 
ferred her to any other girl she knéw; sid if 
only their interests had not dashed, she 
would have'been loyalty ‘itself to her rival. 

*' Twill be very good to her,” she thought, 
ss she went homewsrds, “ahd Basil’s dévo- 
tion will quickly win her to him ; it is no* in 
Amoret to be harsh or unresponsive. She 
will never learn the trith, and we shall be 
the beat of ffiends. It minst be my etideavour 
to win ‘mamma over tony eide.’’ “And with 
quite a comfortable phe rg at her own ‘bene- 
Voletice, she pus Amcrét altogether cus of her 
thonghitr, and, ‘having made all ber’ prepsra- 
tfona, ‘went down ‘to ‘erloourage and hekften 


"Basil, 


“I would not see her before going,” the 
asid, diplomatically ; ‘when she has lost you 
she will appreciate you at your troe value,” 
and Basil allowed himself to*be tuled by her 
superior witdom. 

At Brighton they were joited ‘by Rupert, 
who was looking a ‘fifls haggard and worn, 
bat seénred in very fair epiriss, He had been 
ighting hard with his love for Amoret, and 
wad foolish enéugh ‘to think that in time he 
would conquer it; arid he found ‘Sybil so 
besutifal and gracious that he resolved before 
their holiday came to a dlose'to atk her ‘to be 
his wife. 

With all ‘her heart “she worshipped him, 
and, unlike Amores, che had neither ‘the 
strength nor the wich to hide this from'him; 
she was so hsppy in hia presence that her 
loveliness tock a tenderer osst, And only when 
afone'was she fearful of the end. She knew 
that Ropers would never forgive decsit; ah! 
then, her ‘object must be to keep bim spart 
from Amoret. Even if they met, surely she 
could contrive to prevent any explanation 
taking place : it'was so easy to work upon the 
girl's sentitiveness and pride, 

S83 it came about that on the last day of 
their stay at Brighton Rapers found her 
alone, Mra. Charteris having’ discreetly given 
hin this opportunity for spegoh. 

The girl weloomed him with elcquent eyes, 
which lent meaning to the few oonvensionsl 
words; and as he retained possession of her 
slender hand she began to tremble, knowing 
shat the hour for which she had prayed, for 
which she had striven, had at last arrived. 

* T'capnot let you leave mo,” said Rapert, 
*' without telling you al! that I have wished to 
Bay eince [oame here. To-morrow, I under. 
atand, you are off to the Highlands, where (it 
this interview Glosee as I hope it may) I will 
presently foliow. Dear Sybil, above all 
‘women I know, I esteem you; snd have a very 
real and deep affection for you—I want you 
for my wife.” 

Tt was not an impassioned “wooing, but 
Sybil was prepared to take Rapert on his own 
terme he wae so dear to her, ahd surely his 
tove would eventnally be hers. She could not 
speak, for the endden wild‘ gis@ndes poseese- 
ing her; and he went on with grave gentle- 
ness. 

“TI feel sure that if you will trast yourself 
to me, I oan make you happy. I do not pro- 
fers, dear, to Tove you with all the wild 
raptore of youth; bot the fesling I antertain 
for you iz‘niore’ endtiting, © Bybil, shall this 
little hand be mine?” 

She litted her tovely eyes a moment to hia, 

“‘You have made ‘me the happfest of 
women,’ bhe'said ander her breath. ‘I love 
you, ¢ear Rupert, and my Tove will compel 

‘onrs.’’ 

_He kfased her very gently. Ho felts great 
pity for “her. It ‘was hatd she should nos 
have ‘the fitet place in hia ‘heart, she who 
would ston bear hia name ; but in time—oh, 


“yes, in'time—he* would tove her tven a3 she 


deserved and desired.’ 





‘You shall ‘never! regret giving me this 
great boon,” he said; ‘‘ and, Sybil, there shall 
be no secret between us. I will tell you all 
the truth abont myself. Let ns start honeatly, 
so that we make no shipwreck of our lives 
My déar, it may hurt you st firsts to ‘know 
there was & Woman who ‘eeemed the cone 
Wonhian in the world for me. Against my 
better jadgment I gave her all my heart; I 
fell down in spirit and worshipped her. Bat 
she was utterly heartless, she never had oared 


“for me; at the labt. she did not seek to hide 


this. You willeoffer doubt énd fear no longer 
when I tell you that now, for all the wealsh 
of the Indies, I would not call her wife.” 

Sybil's face was very white, 

** I dra glad you have confided In me,” she 
said, in # shaken voice, “and, déspite your 
earlior Tove, [am not afraid to trust you. 
The day Will come when I shall pdesess all 
‘that she bas Jost," and then, ax she clang 
about him, he vowed to hitaself that he would 
blot Ont all memory of the wretched past. 

Surely i¢ wonld not be hard. to love so 
besutifal and good a woman; and yet; as he 
walked baok, to his lodgings, Amoret’s grace 
and bewitching ways, her smites and glances 
returned to him, until he almost curséd her 
memory ; and, ppstairsin her Own room, Sybil 
was praying that he might never learn by 
what frandalent means bhe had won him. 

They*went to Scotland, and Rupert joined 
them there. In her great ‘happivess, hia 
fiancée forgot all her fears and doubis. He 
was's0 kind, so tender, thas She ‘began to be- 
lisve he was really forgetting her rival, and 
lost herself in a dream of bliss. 

She dared nos write to Amores concerning 
her eng2gement, for bad she not declared her- 
self dieappointed in Raper, aid unable longer 
to esteem him? Bat the news qnickly 
reached Drayton through the mediam of 
society papers, 

‘*My dear,” said Mra Sidney to Amoret, on 
her return from moruing soho), “I have 
something to tell you. I daresay Sybil will 
send fall particnlars Foon; juss now id is 
quite probable she has forgotten our existence. 
Love ig proverbidlly selfish.” 

** Man s love,” interpolated the girl with a 
slight laugh, “that yoes without saying; 
women generally err on the other side I 
suppore you are going to tell me Sybil ia en- 
gaged?” 

** What a witch you are, and what an exces. 
sively poor Opinion yon have of men. Ah, my 
child, you will speak differently some day. Yes, 
Sybil is going to be married, but the occremony 
ia not yet fixed. Can you guess the happy 
man’sname? He's an scqghaintance of yours. 
There, [ll not Keep you in sa+pshee longer. 
Mr. Ryland has proposed and been accépted.” 

Poor wretched Amoret! She ‘had jast 
sufficient ‘strength and thought Jefé to avert 
her facé¢ from the oiher’s gaza. She Knew it 
was awial to look upon, that it was distorted 
beyond recoguition; and she listened to Mrs, 
Bidney’s voice, which sounded so far away, as 
she coutinued,— 

“Is is a very suitable alliance, of “conrse, 
but [I never though Mr. Ryland very attentive 
to Sybii—he seemad rather to dévote himself 
eapeciatiy to you; I suppose I was mistaken. 
i hope they will be very happy—as happy as 
Julian snd I have afways been ; and, of couree, 
you will tend your congratulations?" 

“Amores did not look at her as she said,— 

“T, t00, Wish them all hsppiness; but I 
‘shall not write until I hear from Sybil. I 
‘shall not présame so far; I must remember 
my subordinaté position always, and act with 
due huthility.” 

** Amores!” Bat the girl had left tha room, 
and saying, sadly to herself, ‘‘ Her miafortune 
ia warping her better nature, poor child!” 
Mrs, Sidney turned once more to her paper. 

Upstairs Amoret stood looking from’ her 
window. For the first time in her life she 
doubted her friend, and wandered in her 
heart if indeed Rapers had beén ad. false ay 
she Fepresented. 

It could not be trae! ‘ob, it could not! And 





sammie} 


now, perhaps, by her own fally and ooldnes: 
she had alienated his love from herself, and 
ruined all her life. 

Then a bitter self-scorm possessed her. She 
hrd been sport for his idle hours. Pathaps he 
had even liked her a little; but he had asid, 
‘when I take a wife she shall be my equa! 
socially ;’” the girl laughed bitterly then, ana 
yet there ‘was something of triamph in the 
sound, and so he had chosen Sybil. 

And then all her hears ‘melsed towards 
Rapert s fancée, 

‘Dear Sybil,” she whispered, ‘*who oan 
wonder that she is willing to give him.all her 
life, he deceived her even as he deceived me: 
bus I pray she may never realise his ‘utte» 
baseness, for that would kill her,” 





CHAPTER VY. 


Nor until the year was very ‘old ‘id tho 
Coarteris’s return to Drayton to fiad ‘Amore: 
sppsrently her own bright self—jast as be. 
witching as formerly, only ‘there wasan added 
dach of piqoancy, not to say bitverness, ic 
some of her laughing speeches. 

In her heart Sybil was terribly afraid of the 
metting which must ensue of the reproashes 
which might follow; bus, gathering her conraze 
together, she resolved to make she firs) ad- 


‘vances, and so went to Amoret. ; 


The girl bad neither an unkind word nor 
look for her. She was inexpressibly gtad tc 
wélcome ber home, and was fail of a deep pity 
for Sybil, because, altnough she loved ‘Rupert 
herself, “she ‘believed him “wholly  worthiess. 
Had he not btriven to win her heart whitst he 
intended all along to marry her friend? And 
was not that grossest disloyalty ? 

But the said nothing of this to Sybil. a2 
with outstretched hands ste rose to meet Ler, 

*So you have returned, and I am more 
giad than you can tell. I have been lost 
without you! And, bow well you are Jooking— 
happiness is a wonderfal beantifier!"’ 

“Yes, I am hsppy,” mutmaored Sybil, sco 
relieved by the other’e manner that’ she wac 
ready to swear eternal friendship; ‘ although 
when I left home hardly thonght I could be 
glad again. Darling Amoret, you remember 
@ convertation we had. I was all but broken. 
heatted that I must repeat such things to you, 
and' I foved him even then, and I feit I conic 
never trust hinragsin. But hebas been eorry 
ever'sinos that he jadged you ao foolishly, that 
he bebaved’so cruelly, and when ‘he told me I 
was Bll the world to him—forgive me—I could 
not send him away.” 

*Whitst the was ep2aking Amoret had winced 
visibly ; but when she ended she est erect, 4 
bright red spot burning on either cheek. 

* Dear Sybil, I rejoice in’ your happiness, 
and I can fully and freely forgive Mr. Ryland. 
Ali men have oseasional fapses of honour, and 
be is less gtiltythan moss. ‘Ts ‘will not hori 
‘me to meet ‘him as “your sfianced ‘husband ; 
after ali I but fancied I cared a wee bit for 
him. Is-was my vanity snd not'my heart be 
‘wounded, and I am‘too muéh avcustomed to 


‘unkindly criticism to fret abdut is. Idare- 


say somsof my hundred and one friends tacgbt 
Mr. Ryland to regard me as &u adventuress 
and ccqtétte ;"’ Sybil flushed’ criotson. “' It 
shall ba your tatk to make a prosélyte of him; 
and Sybil, dear’’ hére she grew very pale, “you 
will never,’ hever ‘tell him—sven* when he ia 
your husband, thatonce I tanoted I—I lovcd 
him.’ The last threé words in a hushed voice. 
© Never,” antwered Sybil, emphatically. ‘I 
cotld not be ‘guilty‘of such orvelty, and most 
gitla have had’ one ‘or’ two ‘fancies ’ “before 
they kettle’ down to married life. “Mamms 
always carefully puardéd ‘me ‘from any 
eritanglement, ‘bat you, my dear’ child, bave 


“mivsed a midiher'’s ‘care—afid “Have ‘seen £0 


little of the world thaY you are prone’to ‘accept 
everything au serieux. “Poor Amore!” 

* Don's pity me. I have learned wiedom 35 
last; laughed ‘the girl, blithely. “Js wa? 
necessary I should. I was growing 80 Vaid 
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that I might have worn the peaccck’s plum. 
age; and I was quite in danger of forgetting 
ray proper position. Now, let us go to Mra. 
Sidney. Sne is the dearest old lady in the 
world, and is a3 glad as even I can be to think 
of your happiness.” 

And Sybil felt, with something like shame, 
how little she deserved all: thia love and kind- 
ness. In her heart of hearts she would’ have 
given much only to be as innocent and guile- 
lesa ad ‘' the pretéiest girl in Drayton.” 

Her wedding bad been fixed for the fifteenth 
of Febraary, and preparations’ for this im- 
portant fanction went on merrily, Amores 
being often consulted, and she never failed 
to help so far as phe could, until even Mrs, 
Chartezia unbent and welcomed her as her 
daughier’s friend. She was very wretched in 
these days, bat she gave no sign of it, save 
an occasional fis of recklessness when she 
showered her favours broadcast among her 
admirers. 

Christmas came and went; the new year 
brought fresh hopes. fresh thoughss to a weary 
world, and Rapert Ryland, much against his 
will, retarned to Drayton. He feared to meet 
Amoret, but not for worlds would he seem to 
slight the beantifal woman so s00n to be his 
wife. 

Misa Wyvern heard of his srrival. I? she 
grew & trifle paler, if her sweets mouth wore a 
sterner look, nona saw it, none guessed that 
she was suffering anguish unspeakable. 

Two days went by, and she had mos seen 
him. He had oalled at the Vicarage, de- 
liberately choosing an hour when she was 
engsged at school, But of his visit, how he 
looked, what he eaid, she heard little, becanse 
almost as soon ae she ‘had entered a letter 
came for her, She krew the handwriting, 
and grew tremulous, She read the few short 
lines with moist eyes and quiokened breath. 


“My Dear Caitp,— 

‘Come home. I am salons and in misery, 
Baby Donnia is dead, and she hes left me. 
was @& blind old fool, bat you will forgive me 
and return to me. I will mest you at Onaring- 
cross to morrow. You can leave Drayton by 
the three train—and together we will travel 
home, Your loving father, 

“Docitp Bzamtsy,” 


Amoret passed the letter to Mrs. Sidney. 

“TI most go,’’she cried, after a brief pause. 
“He is my father, and he never would have 
clored hia heart egainss me bat for ‘that 
dread’nl wemen. He wants me—he has no 
one now, Poor little Dennis is dead.” Then 
her arma fell plackly to her sides. ‘I beg 
your pardon. I forgot I am but a hired 
servans.”’ 

“Yon have no right to speak so,” Mra, 
Sidney rejoined, with as much ceverity as she 
was capable of showing towards her young 
friend. *“We bave considered you in ths light 
of # dear ‘daughter, not asa servant. Of 
course you muss go. ‘Misa Compton-is quite 
capable of managing the school now, and your 
place ia by your’ father, and-you owe a daty 
to sccisty. How glad Iam now, Amoret, that 
you have kept’so olear of all engagements, for 
goodness only knows how your father would 
bave received such news, You will not, of 
course retarn to ¢chool, except to: say -gocd- 
bye to the ehiiéren, and Iwill asvist you with 
your preparations; bas oh, dear! ob, dear! 
witat shall we'do *withont:you?”-and the 
kind-hearted ‘little lady: began to cry. ‘ You 
Will he quite lost'to us!” 

** No, no,"’ said Amoret, kieving her fondly, 
"“T shall come to eee you'sften,and you must 
pay me nice “long visite; but I: shall feel 
keenly leaving Drayton. One favour I want 
you to add to the thousands you have already 
lavighed spon'me. Do not reveal my identity 
to any pergon until lamewellaway. Ibtmight 
be awkward for some ‘of ‘those: who have 
Ppatroniced- me co supersidionsly -to: discover 
my real name and ‘position,’’ and somewhat 
reluctantly Mrs. Sidney promised. 

A letter was sent: to Miss Compton, inform- 








ing her that Mies Wyvern would not. again 
return to her duties,.as she was leaving Dray- 
ton at once, and‘that Mr. Sidney would see to 
her own instaliationas principal of the High 
School; and the news da like wild-fire 
that “the prettiest girl in Drayton” was 
suddenly leaving the town for some mysterious 
reason. 

‘' The Sidneys are tired of their protégéc at 
last,'’ said Mes, Charteris, triampbantly, 
‘‘and I cannot say I am sorry. No good is 
ever done by lifting people out of their proper 
sphere, I wonder-what her offence is.” 

‘* How quick you are to imagine evil of Miss 
Wyvern,” remarked Basil: moodily. 

He had only that day returned to hig home, 
and the news of Amoret's departure was a 
frightfal blow to him. 

Why was she leaving them all co suddenly ? 
And when she had once gone would he ever 
gee her dear face, or clasp her hand again? 
If only he conld ‘meet her now, perhaps he 
might pravail upon her to listen to his suit, 
He could but try; and she was too mercifal 
longer to refuse to ease his burden. 

And whilst he thought thas Amoret was 
announced, Mrs. Oharteria receiving her with 
the old time frigidity, but Sybil’s manner, was 
prettily affectionate. 

‘tI suppose," ssid Amoret, as she seated 
herself, ‘the news'hag already reached you, 
Oh, yes, it ia quite true I leave here ‘to- 
morrow, and shall return no more save Aa A 
visitor, I have come to say good-bye. I% ia 
all very sudden, and I feel leaving Drayton 
dreadfally. I have been very happy here, but 
my friends need me," 

‘‘T underetood always that you were with- 
out feiends,” snapped Mrs, Charteris. 

The girl met her basilisk glance without 
flinching, and her tone had a distinct touch of 
hauteur in is ag she replied,— 

“*T did not deny having relatives, madam!" 
and Sybil hastened to keep the peace, by ask- 
ing what was her destination. 

Firat Charing Oross, then Levington. I 
will write you from there; and wits all my 
heart, dear Sybil, I wish your new life may 
be crowned with joy. 

She did not-stay long, baving so many fare- 
well visits tomake, and Sybil sighed relievedly 
when she ‘rose to go. Now, indeed, soe waa 
free from fear. If ever Amoret returned it 
would not be to find her there, and Rapert 
— never know the lie by which she won 

im. 

Basifrose with Amoret. 

"You will les me walk with you « lisile 
way?” he asked, not heeding his mother's 
warning look, ‘‘is may be for the very Isst 
time.” 

“I am going to the school. You may walk 
£0 far with me if you ohoore,” and they wens 
into the dulness of the winter afternoon. 

Basil obose the farthest route because ié lay 
along a lane little frequented, save in the 
summer. Come what might, ha intended 
patting ‘hia fate to a final test to-day, he 
would not lose this girl for lack of immportunisy 
and coursge. 

‘\Amoret,” he said, harriedly, “you 
remember what I said to you in the summer, 
and how you answered me? Today I ask 
you again to be my wife. Hash, I will speak 
now whilst the chanoce-is still mine. I know 
nothing of your past. of your parentage, of 
the reason for this sudden departare, I don’t 
atkto know, I don't-cars to know—as I love 
you, £0 I truss and@ reverence you, end I beg 
you tor sider your decision, and to mske 
me the happiest of men. Will you do this, 
dear heart, for the sake of my great love?” 

He was so: much in earnest, so willing to 
give her all that-he could—his name and his 
position with all hie honest heart—that the 
girl was unfeiguedly touched, and the eyes 
whioh met hie so frankly and kindly were fall 
of pitying tearg. 

“IT wish I could anawer you as you desire,” 
she eaid, tremulously. “IE am‘sure tbat any 
woman would find you the kindest and bees of 
husbands! Your loyalty and goodness to me 





| 





have been beyond measure—and I can ony 
give you psin. Oh, Iam so sorry! so sorry! 
Try, try to forgive me and forget!” 

He took her bands in hia; she was too 
grieved to repalss bim, or free hereelf from 
bis gentle hold. 

‘s Think again, dear. Thera is no other 
fellow will ever care for you more devoutly 
than I; and I will not press you to marry ae 
soon. I will ba content to wait your pleasure 
ge long aa Thava your promise. You are too 
young and pretty to fight your way iu the 
world, contesting every atep—it ig a abamea 
that you should waste your youth and win- 
Someness Upon & crowd of uaruly ohildzen— 
aweetheurt, say yea!” 

‘‘T cannot,” she answered, remorsefuily, 
‘we oan never be. snythivg bag frienda, for 
without love I will mos marry. Thev you 
must not remember me avy reocre a3 lonely 
and friendlesa; I am going to my father who 
needs me sorely.” 

‘Your father!” -he eohoed, amezeidly. 
drawn a moment from the contercplasion cf 
his woes by this startling annouacemes!, 
‘I shonghs you were an orphan!” 

“I never said #0; all Drayton will roca 
know the truth. I did not intend to speax 
before going away; bot I owe it to you f 
think to teli you all. No other man has ever 
paid me the high honour that you have docs. 
I was pretty and brigat enough to ammee th 
idle hours; bat f was an inferior,” she smilcd 
& litte scornfully then, and wea’ on,— 

‘“‘Three yeara ago my father married Fox 
the second time, choosing for his wife a inc? 
who had been my governesa for a short while, 
She wag & bandeome, anecrvpulous woman, 
aud from the first I saw she intended to win 
him; I hated and distrusted her, and warnet 
my father against her, in » youthful, he}. 
headed: way which incensed bim agains’ me, 
and made Madame Tiers my enemy. 

‘“‘ Toney were married reoretly ; and then my 
father told me plainly that in ali things ¢ 
muet sobmit myself to my etep-mosher suit 
treas her with ali due respect, I confess thas 
I never tried to conoiliste her, and, almoas 
Gsily there were Gistressing scensa between 
us, and my father became more aud more 
alienaied from me, more aud more barchk to 
me, notil my life was a burthen, And in 
this fashion & year pasced, then a son way 
born. Hsaven knows, I who was 80 lonely 
and loveless, was prepared to lavish nothin” 
but fondnees upon him, but J was soarcely 
siloved to spprosch him, my stepmotner 
alleging that my motives were pinister, my 
affection assumed, 

‘Things came af last to a climax, sha 
declaring that if I remained in the hceuse, sha 
would tuke her baby and go, The upsavs 
was, I was despatohed at once to Mr. bidsey, 
an old friend of my father's; bat I utleriy 
refnzed to scospt an silowance, and as Mi, 
Sidney thonght highly of my inéellessant 
aoqguirements, and was needirg a miasreee for 
bis n«w sohool, he kindly appoiuted me. 

‘ From the time I came to Drayton I huva 
heard nothing until to-cay of my own people, 
pave what I learned throvugh the measacs of 
the newspapers; bat this morning my fathex 
wrote. Btating that hia son was dead, snd 
his wife hac dezerted him, praying me tc ga 
withont deluy to him, In fusure you mnsi 
think of me, not as Amores Wyvern, b:4 
Amores Wyvern Beamish, only child cu? 
Lord Beamish,” 

Basil was etartled and staggered a momen’; 
then, despite hia misery, he Jaughed. 

Ii was all too comical to thick of the dismay 
of the worthy Drayton matrona when they 
learned the girl's trne position, Thay bad ail 
combined to warn tbeir sons sgsinsd an 
allisica with one so undesirable. They bad 
used every petty art to spoil her popularity, 
hia own motshor leading the way, and lo? cha 
took precesence of thera all, it would be gall 
and wornwood to them, Bat his merrinens 
soom died ont, 

“TI gm not eo blind,” ho said, racedily, as 
not to eee. I am vo looger in-eny way an 
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eligibie parti Zor you; bat I loved you before I | 
knew the trath. Do not leave me usterly hope- ; 
lesa | "’ 

‘‘T oan do no other,” gently. ‘Perhaps I | 


ieataintiatninesdtidien 7 





announcement ; bat, startling as it wa3, ij had 
little effeoa on Sybil, who was all bat 
paralysed wish fear, something in her 
brother's face warniog her he was not wholly 


haves no heart. I do not think I shall ever ignorant of her duplicity, and what mizht he 


marry.” | 
‘* Amore},"’ the young man said, hoarsely. ; 


not do in his anger? In two days Rapert 
woald arrive. Would Basil visit his anger 


‘‘ Was there no ove you ever cared for so? I | upen her to the extent of warning her lover 


used to think once I had a rival in Rapert. 
Ahl” ag the hot biood flamed into her cheeks, 
‘IT have guessed the trath. You need not fear 
T ever will repeat it; bat I caunos’ understand 


i against her? Not that, ob, not that! and 
; then her mother’s voice smote duliy on her 


darkened senses, 
**§ebil, what blind folks we have been. 


why, if he cared for you, and I know he did, | Thera waa aiwaya something extraordioary 
you shonld send him away; but { andersiand | abons the girl. We might have guessed she 
your chavged manner towards him and hig | could not have attained that air of breeding. 


bitter thoughts of you. Amores, why did you | 


say oo to him?” 


“He never acked me to marry him.” she | 


answered, in a low, shamed voice. ‘‘He was 
bat amusing himeelf, andI came to know thie. 
His own scandalous words were retold to me. 
Listen to them,” and in her manner there was 
fierce defiance, ‘* Mies Wyvern is awfully good 
fan; jass the sort of girl to amuse an idle 
fellow; but not the sort he would wish to 
marry, and when I take a wife she shall be my 
equal socially." 

“‘Rapers never uttered such detestable 
words. He could not be euch an umaitigated 
oad. Tam sure of iv,’ Basil cried, generously. 

** Bat I know that he could, and was!” 

** Who told you thie ?"’ 

‘“Bybil. Toey were spoken to her; and she 
would not lie to mea,"’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


He dropped her hands and stared at her ; 


with blank eyes. He was sure some great 


wrong had been done, and by hia siater, It | 


rested with him to right it ; bat to do thia he 
must put Sybil to open shame and wreok her 
happiness, Could he? Would not Amoret 
forges in time, and tnrn to him? Then he 
shrank from the though’ of sharicg Sybil's 


Gishonoar. He would not win his wife by | 


I think the Sydneys ought to he thoroughly 
| ashamed to have deceived us so grossly—at 
least they might have confided her story to 
you—and now of course she will never forgive 
my coldness towards her. It wou!d have been 
sach a lovely place to visit too (regretfaliy). 
; Basil,”’ but Basil was gone and Sybil! eat with 
her face hidden by her hand, bead and hears 
alike in pain, 

What should she do? What conld she 
do? Come what might Rapert must be keps 
in ignorance of the trath; she would not lose 
him now at theeleventh hour. 

Then Rapert arrived, and, to Sybil'’s great 
relief, Basil was absent at the time, The 
young man took hie fiancées beautifal face 
bei ween his handg, looking with graveSventle- 
ness into her eyes. 

‘* What is ailiog you, dear? Are your peop'e 
blind that they do not see how pale and weary 
you have grown?" 

She clang to himin a very abandonment of 
love. 

‘'T shall be myself now you have come. 
Oh, Rapert, you never can tell how bitterly I 
| have misaed you.” 
There were tears in her eyes, tearg in her 
| voice. He could notfail to be moved by her 
| evident love, and vowed in his hears he woald 
orush out all thought of Amoret and cling only 
't0 this woman whose hero he was, whoce 
husband he soon wonld be ! 
She was very happy that evening, although 





being party toa fraud. Bat his voice was very her mother would dilate upon tke wonderfal 


queer and unsteady as he ssid,— 


| news concerning Amoret; telling Ropers that 


‘‘Tam eure there has been some mistake, | Lady Beamish was a dreadfal woman and 


although I can’t tell where, You have given 
me firat a surprise and now a shook. Is seems 
incredible thas Rupert ——" 


had eloped with a former lover, bat that her 
, lord did not intend to apply for a divorce 
being unable to bear such publicity as must 


** Do not speak of him again," the girl cried, | follow. 


quickly. ‘I want to forges, and I want yor | 


honestly to try to blot me out of your miad 
and affestion ; because, let come whut may, I 
cannot Marry you. Say good-bye, now, and 


Basil waa still absent, and Sybil want 
| ¢has night to rest, with the blessed belief that 
: he would spare her. They bad always been 
; such friends, and surely he would consider the 


let me go, this has been a trying day.” | family honoar. 


‘* Good-bye,” he said, absently, “‘ good-bye, 
Heaven bless you;” and then she entered she | 


sohool.gate3, whiiet he went slowly and mivser- 
ably bome. 

What did it all mean? What arts had Sybil 
used to part these two, so well calculated to 
meke each other bappy, and in her heart 
Amoret was saying again and sgain,— 

** Could there bave been a mistake? Could 
Sybil have lied to me to gain her own ends? 
On, I dare not think that! She is not ao base, 
and yes, if it ie trae, I have let my pride step 
between my love and me. No. no, it must be 
false,'’ and she bardly heard the words of fare- 
weil spoken, for the beating of her heart, 
and the throbbing of her brain. 

Reaching home, Basil went at once into the 
women folks’ presence, Exch looked up with 
concern at his white, stern face, Sybil feeling 
& thrill of fear Mrs. Cnarieris suid, 
quickly,— 

* Basil, what has happened? You have 
—_ not been mad enough to propose to that 
girl?” 

“I have proposed a second time, and a 
second time been rejected,” he aaid, recklessly ; 
“and I may as well tell you I was presump 
tuous to aspire to her hand. She is Amoret 
Wyvera Beamish, ooly ohiid of Lord Beamish, 
Sybil, when you oan spare me 4 listle tims I 
have something to say to you.” 


Bat she was doomed to be undeceived. She 
| had risen early and gone down to the library 
all unconscious that Basil bad returned at 
midnight, that he heard the opening and 
shutting of her door next morning, and, bent 
upon obssinivg an interview, bad dressed 
very harriedly and negligently. 

She started with a ory when he entered, 
and sought to leava him, bat this he would 
not allow, He came forward and barred her 
passage. 

* Sybil, I must speak to you or I will go at 
once to Ryland, and tell him ail the truth.”’ 

She drew herself erect, her white, passion- 
stirred face turned fully upon him each was 
wholly oblivious that the door waa sjar and any 
passer by might hear their words, her eyes 
flashed angrily upon him. 

“You are both enigmatical and insolent. 
Please to tell me what you mean, and be as 
brief as you can.”’ 

* You know what I have to say. You have 
carefally avoided me these two days that you 
should not hear the trash in all ite shamefal 
nakedness. When you promised to help me 
win Mies Beamish it was etipulated on my 
part that no unfair or dishonourable means 
should be used to compass our object. You 
were indignant that I should use such worda 
to you, and yet, ali the while, you were plot- 





Mes, Oharteris uttered a sharp ory at his 


ing againet her.” 
“I will not listen longer to you.” 








‘Yon mast and ehali! Uaver the guice of 
friendship you approached Amoret; fyon 
taught her to believe that Rapert was an 
utter cad and scoundrel!" 

“No, no!’ oried ®ybil, wildly. “Ta mv 
word as nothing when weighed againet hers?” 

‘I would believe her before all the world, 
she ie trath itself; and you only add to your 
sin by these vain denials, You told her shs 
bad made spors for Rupert’s idle hours—aha 
believed and believes you still, You knew 
their love was mutual, and yet yoa stepped 
between; and I say thia evil yon bave begun 
shall be ended, that Rapers shall never marry 
you in ignoravos of the trath, alshough I my. 
self have to 1! him the disgracefal fewad you 
have perpetrated.” 

She ran sv oim, Clinging about him wish 
wild tears and sobs. 

‘* For Heaven's sake, no! It will kill mea to 
loss him. I love him, ok, with all my evu!, I 
love him; and Amoret will forget. Sia istco 
proud so give affection to anosher woman's 
hasband, and I shall not fail to win Rapert's 
heart. K-ep my eeoret.” 

‘* Ha osnnot; it is already known!” eaida 
stern voice from the doorway.” 

Syhil shrewcut her arms with a wild ory 
of  Rapert!” and bat that Basil caught ani 
held her fast, ehe must have fallen. 

Tae young man placed her upon & couch, 
then turning to Rupert, said,— 

“T do not know how much or how Kittle 
you have heard, but it ia only jast that you 
shonld hear her in her self-defence,” 

* Leave us; this is a matter entirely 
between ourssives,” Rapert answered, heavily, 

“Ba gentle with her,” urged the brother, 
pitifally ; ‘ ehe ia a woman, aod through her 
extreme love has sinned,” and shen he went 
out, leaving these two, who go shortly ware to 
be made man and wife, together. 

Bybil lay with hidden face, noi daring co 
much as to glance at the man she had 
wronged ; and hia slow, bitter accents amoie 
like hammers upon her anguished hears. 

**Tell me all that you have aaid and doue; 
concealment is beyond the question now." 

“Maes 1? mast I? Have mersy on me, 
Rapert ! I have nos sinned so very grievously, 
and she wae ready to belisve harm of you. It 
is I—T onty who love you with all my soul 
and strength,” 

“ You oave shown your love in a peculiar 
fashion.’ he retorted. ‘ Now tell me, word for 
word, what you ssid so completely to destroy 
her faith in me. It ia my right to know. I 
will know! My honour is dear to ms, 
although spparently you hold it so cheap,” 
and bie will dominated hers, and compelled 
her obedience, 

Slowly, and like a child repeating a lesson, 
she repeated those false and cruel words which 
had darkened Amoret's life and changed tho 
world for him, 

He listened frowningly, a sick self scorn 
possessing him that he had been ao ready to 
believe evil of the girl he loved, so ready to 
trust this fair woman he had promised 10 
make his wife; and when she had ended, he 
said, harshly,— 

“You have spoiled two lives, and I shall 
never forgive you.”’ 7 

Sne cried out wildly then, and rising, 
would have touched him, but he shraok 
back from her, with loathing and anger in 
his gloomy eyes. 

*Rapert, you do not think what you are 
saying; you do not mean these biticr 
words. Remember all you are to me, all I 
was and am to be to you.” 

“I wish I could forget," he aid, bitterly, 
‘but, unfor:anately, you have left me some 
remnant of honour. I am not yet dead tv 
the instincts of a gentleman, aithough you 
have done your best to make me appear 80. 
Iam bound to you by my word, and I shall 
not seek to break is. You are a woman, you 
were to have been my wife. I cannot put you 
to open shame, I will give you my name, bat 
with it nothiog else, Any affection I may 
have had for you is estranged, any estcom— 
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and J did esteem you—ia dead ; and through 
ali our lives we sball be as strangers to each 

ther.” 
” “You mean this?” she gasped, her white 
face grown fierce. She loved him, but she 
waa & prond woman, and much spoiled by 
flattery. Thie plain ep-sking was more than 
she could endure, and tor the while love wag 
swallowed up in wrath. J» » passion of re- 
volt she confronted him. “ You mean that 
jast to eave me from ill-natured goseip you 
wili go through a mere farce of marriage, 
after which I may go my way and you yours, 
co long as I am content to sppear to the 
world as a happy wife! Let ua have no mis- 
underetandings now.” 

* ¥on bave guessed precisely the line of life 
1 would adopt. No other is open to us, I 
never shall trost you sgain; I never shall 
cease to reproach myself for my folly in the 
past, You have taken from me all power of 
rxplanation. How can I defend myself when 
to do s0 would be to degrade you before her 
and all the world, This wretched seoret must 
remain our own; but in just this one thing 
she bas her revenge—all my life I shall love 
and worship her, as now I long for her !"* 

Sybil caught her breath sharply, her colour 
came and went fitfally, and her eyes were 
wild as those of some poor oreature driven to 


bay. 

‘You think,” she said at last, *‘ you think 
I will consent to marry you on such condi- 
tions? «1 willnet! Oh! I will not! I am 
not so meek s& & women that I ehould bear to 
eee another preferred to me ailwaye; to sit, ag 
is were, by suffrage at my busband’s table, 
reading bate and scorn in bis every glance; 
— eo, Mr. Ryland, I give you your free- 

om!” 

A gleam of hope flashed. over his face, but it 
died qnickly out, 

‘‘T am bound to you.” 

‘I loose your bonds. since they have proved 
80 irksome.” she anewered, swiftly. 

“ You are incapable of quiet thought now. 
Tf you set me free you must face the conte- 
quences of your act. The cheritebib world 
will have much to say on the eubject,”’ 

‘TI care noshing now for the world and its 
Oj inion, having Jost you! Go beck to Amoret 
and be happy. You hesitated to marry the 
poor governess. perhaps the dsughter of an 
sncient race may disdain to hear you now! 
Teke back your ring,"’ she flang it scornfully 
vpon the floor before him, ‘‘and with it take 
back every vow ycu made, and have s0 
fisgrantly broken,” snd then with a heart 


heavy with anguish, and eyes dim with pain | 


and rage ehe fled from the room and Rupert, 





CHAPTER VII. 


Brront evening came Sybil had bitterly 
repenteo her outburst of anger ; but she could 
nos yet believe, although she had given Rapert 
hie freedom, that he would accept it, alsyhough 
he had once removed all his belongings to the 
nesreet hctel. 

She was too beantifal lightly to be forgotten, 
if she bad sinned it was for love of bim, and 
then, too, he hated nothing eo much as 
scandal. 

But her heart failed when night arrived, 
bringing no mesesge from him, and her 
mother’s argry reproaches, her father’s 
manifest vexasion did not tend to lessen her 
harthen, 

With a pride which nothing conld enbdue 
she went down to breekfass at the ueval hour. 
Basil looked up pityingly as ehe entered from 
tke letter be was reading; but she met his 
compassionate gaze with eyes fuli of angry 
foorn, 

He pighed a little, and then with gently 
tpoken words passed the letter toher. Is waa 
iv Ropert’s handwritiog, and the words swam 
before her, 

“I tincerely hope,” eaid Mrs, Charteris, 
angrily, “‘ that Ropert has forgiven you, and 


is willing for the ceremony to take place. If 
not you have spoiled your chances altogether, 
and made us all ridiculous.” 

“Be merciful to her, mother,” pleaded 


unbappy girl rose hurriedly. he pot an arm 
about her, and drawing her gently from the 
room said, ‘* Dear Sybil, it will all come right 
in time; and you will forgive me that I 
brought about this sorrow. In honour, poor 
little sister, I was bound to speak!” 

“Honour!” she cried, sbrilly, ‘‘ what ia 
that compared wish love? such love as I had 
for him!” and thrusting him roughly aside 
she flew upstairs, and locking herself in her 
room, read the worde Ropert had written. 

He told his story in a manly way without 
reservation or addition; and whilst frankly 
confessing his love for Amoret, declared he 
had been still resolved t0 make Sybil his wife, 
bat this she had refused te become; s0 he had 
accepted his freedom. 

For the rest, whatever society at large 
Might say or think upon the matter, les all 
the blame be his. He was a man, and could 
bear it; and he hoped at some not far distant 
date to learn Miss Obarteris was well and 
heppily seitled. 

Sybil ornshed the letter in her hand, and 
with blank face and wild eyes went down 
stairs again. In @ paroxsym of anguish she 
flang berself down on her knees at Basil's feet, 
j crying. — 





y 
i 1 aid not mean it! I did not mean it! | 


: Oh! bring him back to me; I shall die with- 
; out him!” 
With infinite gentleness he raised her in hig 
arms. 
‘* My dear, it is too late. He is gone noone 
: knows where. He never will return to you. 
: Is must be your labour to forget.’’ 
* He will go to Amoret,” she moaned, “ she 
will take my place. Write to her, Basil, tell 
| her all she trath. She must hear it soon ; let 
| her learn it from you!” 
> + - * an 
The Charteriae’s left Drayton for an inde finite 
' period, bus Basil, before going, had written a 
| long and explanatory lewter to Amoret, beg- 
' ging her forgiveness on his sister's bebalf, and 
; the girl haa wept tears that were not all un- 
- happy over the manly epiatie. 
} $0 she had not given her heart to one who 
| was all unworthy. Rupert had loved her, 
they might have been so bsppy but for Sybil, 
| and a hot anger etirred her » moment. But 
{then the recollecsion of Basil's love, his 
generosity and self-abnegation, the thought of 
all the misery her whilome friend muet now 
be enduring, vanquished her natural indigna- 
tion. 

*- Poor Sybil! ob, poor Sybil!’ she said, 
softly to herself, ‘she has lost all, and his 
scorn must be so hard to endare. She must 
have loved him beyond all words to have per- 
jared herself for his sake;" and, then, with a 
} beart foll of pity, she wrote Sybil, assuring 
her of her fall and perfect pardon, begging 
her not to dwell upon the past, which it should 
be her (Amoret’+) daily endeavour to forget, 
and ending with such kind wishes that Sybil 
broke utterly down as she read. 

Tben Amoret waited for Rapert’s coming; 
for he would come to her she Knew, not jast 
yet, when Sybil's pain was so new, but soon, 
and they woula be glad together. 





Her life with her father was a very quiet 
an uneventful one. The disgrace which had 
befallen him weighed too heavily upon him to 
admis of bis going much amonget hie former 
friends. Of Lady Beamish nothing farther 


fear lest she should return to tor:ure him 
again, and clung to Amoret with a love and 
childlike faith that was infinitely touching, 
infinitely pathetic; and never by word or look 
did she reproach him with his pas? unnatural 
conduct. 

All that was best and noblest in her wag 
cslied into active life, all tha) was womanly 





Basil, she has enough to bear, and as the | 


wae ever heard ; bat he lived in a!moset daily | 


was developed; much of her sauciners 


, had fallen from her or lay dormant; but 
' about ber there was euch sweetnesr, such 
| thoughtfalnees for others, that, looking on 
| her Lord Beamish, recalled the days of his 
early married life, when her mother, another 
' Amoret, bad made the eunshine of his home. 
| At the close of Jane he died, and when all 

the last rites were ended, Mra, Sidney carried 
Amoret back to Drayton, where ashe was re- 


liarly to ber sense of humonr, 

The Charteria’s were still abroad, or the girl 
would not have made her home with she 
ba ta people, fearing as she did to hurt 

y il. 

Time wore by, softening her sorrow, and it 
Was now at the clore of August. She had 
Bpent two quiet restfal months at Drayton, 
and was pondering row what che shoald do 
with her future. 

She had half hoped that Rapert would have 
sought ber sooner, ba’ she did not danbs him, 
and as she leaned over the little low gate 
thinking of him, he came through the mist, 
as once before he had done, to join her. 

She knew him,even before he apcke. All 
her heart cried ont to her, “It is he! it is 
he!” but her Jips were silent, and she could 
not move. But when he had reached her side— 
and indeed he wae swifs to doso—when he had 
| taken her havds in his, and spoken her name 
in tenderest nocens?, ehe fonnd courage to lift 
her eyes to hie, und what she saw there must 
have etrengthened ber hears, so full of rapture 
was her aweet faces. 

** Amores,” he said, ‘*Iam not worthy to 
lift my eyes to you; I am not worthy to touch 
the bem of your garment, humbling himself to 
the very earth aa lovers will, and yes I love 
you. I have loved you all along, and only you 
can make my life glad !”’ 

She held back a moment. 

* Are you quite, qaite sure you will never 
doubt me again; that your faith is as fixed aa 
your love, Teli me that, and tell it me 
troly?” 

“TI will say it again, my sweetheart, my 
wife, I have been a blind fcol allalong; but I 
have heard is said that & woman will forgive 
all things to the man she lovee—sll save un- 
faith to herself—ie that true, Amoret? ” 

“* Au true as my love for you,” she anawered, 
under her breath. ‘*Let us put the past 
awsy. You were not more feeble of faith 
than I Pe 

And what more she esid the chronicler oan- 
not narrate, because you see her face was 
hidden or Rapert's shoulder. so that her words 
were stfied; and when, with gentle force 
he raised it, it was only to bold her lips silent 
with his own, 

And the moon Icoked down upon them, the 
trees swayed above them in the soft, sweet 
bree zo, as they stood there together clothed in 
all she glory of & love ‘strong as death—trae 
aa steel |” 

s 











* + * 


Sybil Charteris never returned to England. 
| When time had healed her sorrows she married 
& rich Austrian, who simply idolised bis beau- 
tiful, somswhat pensive wife, and in time, his 
love compelling bers, she fergot her old in- 
fatuation, and reigned as queen in her brilliant 
' circle; bat Basil is still faithfal to Amores's 
memory. 





[THE END.] 








Scpa water isan American drink. It is ag 
essentialiy American as porter, Rhine wine 
and olaret are distinotly English, German and 
French. The most interesting fact in the 
manafactare of soda water ia that it contains 
no soda. 

Anoruer new oure for inflnenzs is said to 
bave been discovered by | Maryport pbyei- 
Cian. It consists of the administration of 
large and repeated doses of bicarbonate of 
potusszium. It has been tried with great anc- 
cess in Maryport aud elsewhere, three doses 
spread over a period of nine hours being gener- 
ally enough to destroy the disease, 
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ceived with a deference which sppealed pecu-— 
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AN EVI“ DEED. 
mm CT 
CHAPTER XIV.—(continued ) 


“Auszose!” called out Mr. Giaister, 
gharply, startling the man out of a thoughefal 
fit, 

‘* Yeoair,” responded Ambrose, touching his 
battered hat, 

‘'T wish yonto understand that Miss Glaister 
id never to visit anywhere. I don’t suppose I 
cha'l allow you to drive her again, bu?, if ever 

on do, rememer my wishes.” 

*' Yessir,” came the meek angwer. 


* Owing tc her mother's sadly sfilicted con- | 


jition,” weaton the Rev. Nicholas, pompouely, 
“its ia: impossible that my daughter can 
become intimates with anyone ; imponeihle, teo, 
that she should ever marry. She must be 
‘ontent te live her life alone with me and 
Mra. Barsram, for she is not like other girls” 

* Deur, cost!” oried the old parcener, 

mply. ‘ Poor young lady! Why, ebe might 
iore hor reason too, sir, I suppove?’ 

Tne question was asked go innocently, that 
tha other man was completely taken in by it. 
Efe eighed heavily, and covered his eyes for a 
minnte with hie bony hand, 

* Yea, Ambrowe,”” he ssid, gently, ‘tia ead 
ien ench an vfiliction visite family, Sarely 


* 


' huve been sorely tried, and deserva a rich | 


rdl”’ 


* You do, indeed, sir)!” ejaoniated Am. 
broae, with fervour, 
‘Tesnk yon, my man! Take the pony 


. A Good night! ’ 

And, still overoome, the sorely-trisd man 

tked slowly into the honge F 
: ratuat!” muttered Am: 
towards the stable, “I'll 
I'd wager my next year’s 
vty that there’s something very | 
On now hetwean those two devila 
ildany decent father let oat pach fearfal 
nowe ae what he's ja f told me—to a servant 
idiot ofa gardener? Pahaw! I's posi- 
five eacrileye to think of that devil as father 


4 


O ¥oag clever 
as he drova 


‘an with vou 


ospable of anything— ay, even kidnapping! 
Jt«!t hal” be langhed as he unlocked the 
fiatlea door, “the stupid old gardener will 
come ous firely yet!’ 

Late that evening poor little Barbara sat 
hy her open window---her hands olesped liet- 
leesly together—gezing ont at the sveet sum: 
mor vighs, with barning, aching eyca 

Mra Bartram bad stayed some time with 
her, epeaking in tha most ineulting, sneering 
icrme of ber visit to young Bouverie, 

*J—I did nct know it was wrong!” the 
pirl cried at last, in desperation, “and I’m 
rare he did not think me fast and anmaidenly, 
Wo,” with increasing energy ag she remem- 
bered Guy's kind, cbivalrous manner, “I 
kaow be did now!" 

* Ban!" snarled Mrs. Bartram, turning to 
Icave the room. “IT know what young men 
are, and T know that he'll think very lightly 
of you for psyiog him a vieit all alone. Why, 
every man in bis olab will know it in a few 
Gayest” 

**O7, leave me!” cried the poor demented 
child, stamping her foot in her anger and die- 
tr 

“Oh, I'm going !"' was the sneering retort; 
and, in another minute, the key turned in the 


Jock The ohild was lcfé alous to brood over | 


the Iviny poisonone words that her tormentor 
Dat spoken 

“Ox, will my cheeks ever be cool again?” 
the pirl eried alond, leaning ont of the window, 
f pasiouate despsir in every line of her faca, 
‘Will he think me bold and forward ? I wish 
I keew Well,” with a great sigh, “3 shall 
rever never geo him again!" 

Tere waa e@ very sad expression in the 
beantifal eyed ag sha uttered these words; 
end, involuntarily, her hands stole up to the 


quest ! 


to ruch @ sweet, pare ange! av Miss Barbara ! ' 
What, it in tracking them down for one crims, | 
¥ come upon sanosmer? Those wretches are | 


= 





| rove be had given hor, stillnestling in the lace 
of her dress. ‘How good aod kind he was! 
I shonidlike to see himagain,” she murmared, 
pensively. “Bat, ab, no! I forgot; notit he 
thinks me unwaidenly, No, no!" 
She sank down wearily, and hid her burning 
face in her trembling hands.. Saddenly the 
knowledge scemed to come to her tha’ ehe was 
no longer a child bat‘a woman with-all a 
woman's great capsoity for loviog and caring 
for the one who was kind to her, and that 
| knowledga seemed ta fill her fresh young heart 
with a strange m‘xture of fear and joy. 
; Allat once she lifted ‘her head and glanced 
| 





round hor in a frightened way, some one had 
spoken in low, cautious tones: 

“Miss Barbara,” said the voice; and 
looking down she saw: the queer old gar- 
dener. ‘Don's fret, miss,” he eaid, noticing 
| the poor list: pwliid fs00 and glistering eyes. 
“Never mind shat cldcat! Someone I know 
will be over 10-norrow, sprained ankle or not, 
and Ambrose will msnage to see him and» tell 
: bim as bow you're snch @ tighs prizoner.”’ 

The child's face brightened for a minute at 
the old man's words. Then; Mra Bartram’s 
sneering remarks coming baok to her, she 
shook her head decidedly. 

“No, Ambroae,” she said, gently. “I oan 
never see him agsin! I was very wrong to 
go there to-day, and he will think badly of 
me for doing 80." 

“ Fiddleatioka, miss!” crisd Ambrose, with 
stioh suergy that he uearly fell off the whee!- 
barrow on which he was standing “Mr, 
Bonuverie’s & gsatleman and Mrs, Bartram’s a 
‘low minded vulgar woman. I[ don’s know 

much of the young man, Miss Birb’sa, but 

I’ve fonnd ont this—that he’s jas: head over 
| heelsin love! I mention no numes, ma'am. 
Good night,” aud with this abropt, mysterious 
remark he crept away, leaving Barbara wish 
birniag chesks and fiercely throbbing heart. 

O.v of the gardener's duties was to ride over 
_ to Whiohurch at & certain hour, micet the old 
postman, 904, taking charge of hia master’s 
Jesters, to get buck as qaiokly as possible; 
Mr. Gilaieter by this means resciving hia 
letters qoise an hour earlier than he would 
otherwise have done 

The morning after Barbara’s unlucky drive 
thera was only one letter for Ambrose to 
receive: Yeo this one dirty-looking, badly- 
directed envelopy seemed to interest him con- 
siderably. 

“London postmark!” he 
‘« Humph! muet see what’s in it,” 

Gisncing cautiously around he alighted, 
and, leading the pony into a little hollow, pro- 
oesded to open the envelope in a very dextrous 
; manner, A dirty eorap of paper was all it 
contained; but the few badly epslt words 
ineoribed thereon seemed very satisfying to 
Ambrose. Taey were as follows. 


muttered. 





‘Bs carefall, old pal, A blokeis on yewer 
| track—been hear and seed Levison. He's not 
pseched yet, bat don’é trast him, 

* Jonn Be.” 


‘John Bell,” mused Ambroas az he cleverly 
rettored the paper, and closed the grimy 
epvvelope in. the most scientific manner. 
‘“Who’a he? Hal I remember, the. old 
billiard marker, Now, what wil Gisister do, 
I wonder? Go up to London, most likely. 
Well, if be dces, Ambrose must go with-him.”’ 
Aud having settled. everything to bis own 
Satisfaction, he mannted sgain and went 
swiftly on his way, bearing oarefally the 
mysterious missive which might lead to 80 
muoh or—s0 little | 


| 
| 





OHAPTER XY, 


THE COMMERCIAL TRAVBLLER, 


Tue strong country girl who worked under 
| Mra Bartram’s direotions—a heavy-looking, 
| stolid.fased country wench—was sweeping 
| down the steps as Ambrose rofe up the 
‘ avenue, and stopped at once to lean lezily on 


her broom and watch him tie the pony to one 
of the lower pillara, 

‘* Where's master?” grunted ont Ambrose 
as he came up the steps. 

“In his etady—the old wretch!" waa the 
sullen response. 

Ambrose looked at her curiously, and 
noticed then the+ her eyes were inflamed with 
crying, and tha: she wore & very defiant sir. 

“' Have you been a-catching of it, Betty?’ 
he arked, sympathetically. 

‘Indeed havel!'’ barat. out Batty, her 
bosom swelling with indignation, ‘I hap. 
pened to let a tray of china fallin the poor 
mistress’s room jas now, and they’se goin’ on 
awfal about it!” 

‘* Why?" asked Ambrose, carelessly. 

*“’Oanse the emash startled her liko, and 
made her jamp up quite sharp, §S.e did look 
different too—seemed to ha’ lost. that silly 
look; and when Master west and tock ’er 
and ehe ehrinked away from him sand 
screamed awful. Mrs, Bartram looked, quite 
white and soared, and hustled me ous o’ the 
room.”’ 

‘* Well?’ said the man, looking ail at once 
interested in her wandering txle. 

“ Well, she marohed me off, I tell you. The 
master came too, and together they blew me 
up. Said I might ha’ given poor mistress « 
serious illness, and thas if she died her death 
‘ud lieat my door. Lor!” wish an hysterical 
gulp, ‘I feel quite soared like!” 

*’ Never you miad," cried Ambrore, sooth. 
ingly. . *‘My ‘pinion is the poor lady wantsd 
rousing, and you'll have done her more gsod 
than evil,” 

‘On, you really think so?” cried Betty, ia 
relieved tones 

** Yes, I do,” was the choerfal response, a3 
ha hurried away to his master a stady. 

‘Come in,” was Mr. Giaister's sharp 
response ia saswer to tha gardener’s Envok. 

Ambrose, looking keenly at him, saw that 
bis unprepoeeesting face was, if anything, & 


| little more pasty than usual, while ® deep 


frown wrinkled hia low, receding forahesd. 

‘‘Lastor, sir,’ he said, quietly, wondering 
a'l the time what excuse he could make to 
stay in the room and jadgs of the effsot of 
that dirty sorawl on hie master. 

‘‘Hal that's right,” said Mr. Glaiater, 
snatching it from him, and walking away to 
the window. ‘Pat some ooal on that fire 
before you go,” be called out, a3 he tors opsn 
the envelope. ‘‘Sammer though it ia, I fiad it 
confoundedly chbilly.'’ 

‘To's your unsasy conscience that makes 
you obilly,”” was Ambrose s mental comment; 
then aloud, * Yea, sir,’ in a briek, delighted 
tone, for Mr. Giaister had farnished him wish 
an exouse for staying. 

Slowly, bit by bis he dropped on the coal, 
seeing in the glags over the fire p!s0e how bia 
master etarted as he read that letter, how the 
veins in his forehead stood ont like knotted 
cords, how he clenched his hands; and seeing 
all this, and hearing the low, deep course thas 
barat from the man’s trembling lips Ambrose 
was satisfied, and went on with bie task. 

Atter a tims Mr, Glaister recovered his self- 
possession, and epoke again in bis usual harsh 
tones to the man who was standing waiting in 
respeotful silence for his orders. 

“Briog round the phaeton a once, Am- 
brose,” he said, sharply. ‘I must catch the 
London train at Tavistock. I havaimportant 
basinese!"’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Ambrose, then hesitated. 
‘‘When I've druv you down, sir,” he said, as 
last, very hombly, “ might I take » holiday? 
1’ ve heardas how my mother’s iliin Piymoath, 
and I thought now I’ve got the garden neat 
perhepa you d let me off for a day.” 

Ssanning his master’s face aa he preferred 
hia request, he waa rather surprised 10 see & 
look of relief steal over is, and was farther 
astonished at the gracious worda addressed to 
him. 

“ Bring the trap round and yon can ¢0 at 
onos. L'il drive myself down, and leave the 
1 phaston at the ‘ Bedford.’"’ 
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“Bat, sir,” began Ambrose, cnly to ba per- 
emptorily stopped. 

« Bash! I prefer to dothat. Goat once!” 
Ambrose hurried away, and eet to work to 
harness the pony, in a rather perplexed frame 
of mind. 

‘s What's heup to?" he pondered, * Never 
mind; only les me get the same train, and nos 
a movement of his will escaps ms, Ah! if he 
only ‘knew the true character of his usefal 
gardener!" 

He was round at the steps in twenty 
minutes, and found Me. Glaister waiting for 
him, a amall bag in his hand and a travelling 
wrap thrown over his arm. 

He was. dreased in severely clerical black, 
and wore encrmous blue speoctacies, his hat 
was pulled well down over his eyes, 
Altogether, withthat and spectacles and bushy 
heard, very liteis-of his face wa; to be seen, 

Tne housekeeper had come out with him and 
wat-talking-earnesily as they waited. 

“I wishewe'd never left America!” she 
muttesed, savagely, ‘' We thall be: hunted 
jown, I know!” 

“Well, wouldn’s anyone have thought it 
jnite safe after thiriy years?” cried the man, 
roughly. “I can’s think who it is that ia 
‘aking the matter up, the relations are all 
jiaad 1” 

‘* The devil, perhaps!" was her gloomy-re« 
gponsa, “ Lot's got out of the country, Saad” 

“No,” be eaid, abruptly, ‘ Haven’s TZ told 
you tna$ I won't leave here?” 

‘Very well, thon,’’ she said, indifferently, 
‘we suall be havged—that’s alll” 

* Yon can go if you're afraid,” he sneered, 
hia eyes fixed on the approaching phaeton, 

Her eyes flashed af thas, 

“Afraid 1’? sho repeated, contemptaously, 
“vou know I’m not!” 

‘Toon ba qaiss. We are safe so far; snd, 
a: tha worsi, you kaoow, woe have always 
this!” 

He tapped ého breast of hia coat ag he apoke, 
and she, seeming to understand hia gesture, 
nodded calmly, 

“ She seems queer to day,” was her next re- 
mark, 

“ Yes, rather restless; thaf awfal, smash 
roused her & Jitile,’’ 

* Whanoft the gicl?’ she asked, as he went 
down the stepz. 

“Oa! les ber ont on, the verandah fora 
while this afternoon; but keep your eye on 
her all the time, and lock her up again when 
she comes in,” 

“Allright, Aaything else?” 

“ No, nothing,” he replied, taking the reins 
Trom Ambrose. Then, a sudden thought 
seeming to strike him, he called ou’ to her, 
laying peculiar emphasis on his words, ‘If 
the business tarns out bad I may bring a 
visitor back with me—understand 2" 

She nodded; and be; whippingup the pony, 
drove rapidly away. 

Mra, Bartram did not linger in the fresh 
pure air, She had plenty to do inside; and 
besides that, the sweet summer brightness 
did not seem to snit her tacitarn disposition. 
‘The miaute-her master had disappeared, ehe~ 
marched into the house with slow steps-and 
thoughtfa!l mien, 

"Now for it1"’ muttered Ambrose; slipping 
down a side path, and~vaulting over’a low 
hedge on to the moor. 

_ A little way off stood a deserted ha+,;and into 
this he disappeared, coming ous again shortly 
after in very different-guiee. 

_ The grey hair and untidy beard had van- 
ished, a long rough cont concealed’ hia shabby 
old clothes, a amart billy-cook' replaced: the 
tattered, disreputable’ hat, hia: hands were” 
cnossed ia new tan kid gloves; he carrieda 
Small: oilekin-covered case: with him, and: 
‘ooked the brisk commercial. traveller to the 
Alle. 

‘Now to catch thatanimal!” he: solilo- 
quised, his eyea fixed upon a stout little pony. 
‘hat browsed near him in calm security. ‘ If 
i don’t, my game's up” 

Creeping cautiously, be reashed the animal, 








and with a triamphant langh vaulted on to 
its back, and bela»ouring its with bis stick, 
sent the frightened quadruped off at a sharp 
gallop over the moor towards Tavistock. 

“Ti do it,” ha muttered, aa he neared the 
edge ofthe moor, “ Taepony was.a bit lame. 
He will have to get some: ongsto:take her to 
the hotel, snd, besides, we are-in plenty of 
time for the Londom train.” 

Dismounting from his: bare-backed steed.at 
the gate leading off the moor, he sent. the in- 
dignans little animal off with « emars tap,and 
walked briskly dowmt#he narrow path leading 
out close: to the station, uttering a satisfied 
exclamation as ho. saw Me, Giaisier's phason 
being led away, while shat. gentleman himself 
was jast disappearing into the station. 

When the London train steamed: out, of 
Tavistook station is carried jasttwoadditional 
paseeagers-—Mr,. Glaister, stating, out of the 
window andgaaming his nails; and opposiie, 
to him.the- commerocisl travalisr, apparently: 
quise-absorbed in tha paper hevhsld bsfore-his: 
faces 





CHAPTER XVI. 
WHO 1s sHe? 


Poow-diitie:- Barbara found 1496 ficat mora- 
ing of heeesptivity 4 very tedious one, 

Sae.wenid hive welcomed the sight of 
honssty etapid Betty, forsshs. had a symps- 
toizing heart; bas. the.honsekesper. was. 020 
only oae who cosas neat. her, j 19 mecohing 
geimly in with the breakfass. tray and slarm- 
ming it fierosly down. 

“May I goous?” ssked the child, eagerly, 
for the fresh, sweet morning tempted her 
wofally. 

“No, you may not, Yon've got this pile of 
sheeta to hem, and they'll take you ali yoar 
time. Your father hsa gone away on busi- 
ness, and left strict ordera shat you were not 
to go ont until I've done all my work—and 
then, Ouly on to the verandah, where I can 
keep my eye on you.” 

Barbara togsed her head ssucily. Toisnn- 
necessarily harsh treatment, far from subduing 
her, had roneed in her indignant heart 
Bsrong, rebellious feeling. 

“I shall do them very badly,” she gaid, look- 
ing 4% the ominous pils disdaintaily. 

“Then you won't go out at all,” retorted 
Mra. Bartram, marohing out and looking the 
door. 

“TI shan’é touch the horrid things!” ex- 
claimed Barbara, passionately, throwing her- 
self into » low chair and tapping the floor im- 
patiently with her foot, ‘Oa yes, I witli, 
though!” jamping up suddenly aud seizing 
her-work-bsekst. ‘I shall’ be stifled if I 
don’t go out, and—and- I want to ece Am. 
brose—he's ® nice old man.” 

With ‘a little conesious. laugh and a faint 
biash she went to work, tarning away from 
the sauny old garden so that she should not 
ba tempted te look out; and so diligently did 
she-labour, that ‘by dinner-time her task was 
accomplished, and she was at liberty to throw: 
herself into. her favourite, low chair, and give 
her'mind up entirely 10 the strange, delicious: 
thonghis thas would’ come: and: take posses.» 
rion of her heart.: 

“Ambrose said he'd: bs here to.day,"’ she 
marmured, leaniog her ohin on her hand and 
gezing thoughafally ous iarthe-direction of she 
moorland gate, ‘andl maetnot seehim. Ob, 
noi” decisively, ‘'Dwas horgid of me! I 
can néeveriook him in, the face egsia! And: 
yas,” wiastaliy, ‘how. should.like to see 
him! Ahi'’ springing up, ‘‘oould I draw hie 
face, | wonder? I used to bo rather clever at 
sohool ia catching I:kenesses.”’ 

Tothiak was to acs, witeimpaleive Barbara, 
She flew over to a desk, foand # sheet of 
drawing-paper aad a pencil, and was soon ad- 
sorbed in hee pleasing tack, 

With qaick, clever fiogera sha used the 
pencil, ana Janghed a litsle pleased langh as— 
in a few roinutes—Gay Bouverie’s handsome 
young fase emiled back a3 her from the pspsr. 











To the midao cf her huppy masirg she heard 
slow, heavy steps approaching; the key tacned 
and the door was flang open. ¢ 

“Toat hatsfal woman!" she mattered, 
snatching ap her precious papsr and holdioy 
is bshind her. Bat, to her intense retiet, 
Batty’a honest faca and stampy figure ap. 
peared, ‘* Woere's Mra. Bartram?” whispered 
Barbara, as Batty put down the tray and 
stood emiliny at her, sympathetically, 

Betty grinned. 

*“Bne were s.comin', Miss Barbara, bat I 
think she found she conidn’s hold a tray 
steady.’’ 

‘What! bag sho——" began the girl, in dia. 
gusied tones. 

_ Batty nodded, as if perfectly understand. 
ing. 

“All morning, miss. Can's siand steady 
now. She alias does it waen master’s away,” 
aaid the maid, ia & rapid whisper. 

Barbara looked frightened as well as angry. 

‘* Where ia she, Betty ?”’ 

‘Wish your ma, miss; and whan yon’va 
Gone. your dinner, she gays, you’se to go and 
sit wi) the mistress @ bid,”’ 

‘‘Mel"” cried Barbara, shrinking; then, 
ashamed, of her momentary ocowardios. 

** Yea, yea, Batéy; Til be ready soon.” Then 
suddenly remembering the paper ehe held, sta 
broaht is slowiy forward, her mind full of 
coubds, Baould she show is to Batty? Yes, sha 
wonld; that honeas, ercpid girl wonid oniv 
thisk is » faney pieware, and she was longing 
to heay someane. praise is. 

‘Look: Besty!” she said, in.quick, soft 
tones, as Betty tursed away. ‘I have been 
drawing this! Do you think it a heodsoms 
face?” 

She listened anxiously for Batoy’s verc ist, 
watching the damsel’s atolid face as ehe stared 
a3 the paper. 

* Lor’, miss!"’ was tha startling exclama- 
tion, * it's very like him!” 

B srbara bloched briiliantly, 

* Lika whom?" sheasked, hy pooritically.. 

“Tose gentleman as. ia sitting by the iitile 
green gate waitiog for a peep at yon,” 
prompily reeponded Betsy, “Ambrose toid 
me sii abouts him. And please, Mi:o Bar- 
bara,’”’ harrying oat her words, in fear Jeat 
she shoald bs called, ‘he spoke to me and 
give mea ten shillin’ pieca. He asked whera 
you waa, so I just told him how they’d treated 
you, mica, and, oh, dear! he looked as biaok 
ag thunder and ewored awfal !”’ 

‘Did he?" oried Barbara, langhiog aud 
binshing, nob a bit shocked, but the rather 
comforted in that Guy had lost hia temper on 
her accoant, 

* Yes, miss; and he says ag how he'll stay 
thers till he sees you.” 

“‘That’s foolish,’ remarked the young lady 
with a little dignified sir. ‘I would not see 
him, And bsgides,"’ droppicg the dignity, 
‘ET am only to walk on the verandah, and 
Mrs Bartram will watch me all she time.” 

‘Not she!” retorted) Batty, significantly, 
© ghe’tl be asleep all afternoon. 

‘Botty!” oried the hoasekeepsr's deep 
voice, ‘Come downt”’ 

* Yea, ma’am,'' answered: Betty, promptly, 
and with a reassuring nod for her yous, 
mistress she hastened away, carefaily looking 
the door atter her, 

When: Berbara rang: her bell a little later 
on; Mes. Bartram herself appeared, and the 
girl, glancing keenly a% her, saw. thas Batty’e 
shrewd conjesiures were quite: corrects Her 
face. waa icarfially: flashed, her, utterance 
thick and unsteady—she had been drinking 
deeply. 

**Oome and sis with your mother for an 
hone while I lie down,” she stammered ont, 
* You'll only have to,ait and waton:her, for 
she'a asleep) Aad brisg your hat wish you— 
you oan go oui whea the hoor’s up.” 

Ia greas. wonder, for she had wever been 
leis alone wish the. invajid. before, her 
father always acoompanying, her.in her rate 
Visita, the gizl vilently obeyed the peremptory 
command, and followed the woman's uncer- 
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[CBEEPsNG OAUTIOUBLY, AMBROFE 


tain footsteps along the sunny p.ssage, and in 
at the heavy swing door thas shut cff the 
invalid’s apartments from the rest of the 
bouse, 

These rooms were situated at the back of 
the building, looking out on an old unused 
courtyard, and Barbara had often indignantly 
~vondered why such dreary rooms should have 
b< en chosen for her poor s fflicted mother. 

They were on the second story, but ont of 
the bedroom a low, caken door, hidden by a 
heavy curtain, opened on to a steep flight of 
steps leading straight down into the dismal 
courtyard, To day the blinds were all drawn 
down, the room being, in consequence, in a 
state of semi darkness, yet light enough for 
Barbara to distinguish her mother's fearfally 
emaciated figure lying motionless on a sofa 
drawn up beside the fireplace, in which s emall 
log was burning with a cheerfal crackling 
noise, 

* Bit quite etill and don’t waken her,” 
mutterea Mra. Bartram, thickly, ‘In an 
hour I'll be back.”’ 

Barbara nodded, and dropped into a low 
obsir close beside her mother, keeping perfectly 
still untit the housekeeper with heavy, stam. 
nling steps had left the room. Then eagerly, 
for never before bad she been able to ecrati- 
nize the poor haggard face so closely, she fell 
on ber Bnees beside the sofa and looked at the 
sleeper intently, 

The eyes were closed, she could not see 
them, but she could gsze upon the pallid face 
with its hollow cheeks, weary, psin-drawn 
lips, and the deep, deep shadows that lay 
under the closed eyelids, the snow-white silky 
hair that rolled ci the beantifolly.shaped 
forehead, the fair white neck and the finely- 
shaped hands, 

“Poor mother!" thought the girl, with 
supreme pity. ‘*She must have been very 
pretty. Is it my father’s fault that she wears 
ahas look of utter misery ?” 

She tock the thin hand in here and stroked 








Paes. 





~ PRP ETHERICL 


BEAOHED THE ANIMAL, AND WITH A TBIUMPHANT LAUGH, YsULTED ON TO ITS BACK 1] 


it gently, but as she did so her eyes fell on 
the third finger, and involantarily she cried 
aloud,— 

‘* Why, she has no wedding-ring !"” 

Her voice seemed to inflaence the quiet 
sleeper. She moved restiessly, moaned & 
little, then the eyelids were slowly raised, and 
® pair of sweet pathetic biue eyes gazed into 
Barbara's. She smiled as if well pleased to 
see the girl’s pretty face, and lay quite still, 
never moving her eyes away. 

*' Speak to me, mother! 
me!” oried the gir), eagerly. 
never yet heard your voice !"’ 

The only snewer to this entreaty was a 
mournfal shake of the head; but suddenly 
her mother started up and enatched at some- 
thing hanging to Barbara's watchchain. 

The girl, following the sudden movement, 
saw that it was her pencil-case that had 
attracted the invalid'’s notice. 

Anxious to humonur her, she quickly de- 
tached it from the chain and placed it in the 
outatretched band. 

On the table by the sofa lay a piece of white 
paper that had contained grapes; this the 
Woman snatched up, wrote on it rapidly and 
passed it to the astonished girl, who, watching 
her sudden actions, was feeling a little bit 

Mechanically she took the paper and read 
the few trembling words thereon inecribed, 

‘*I am dumb and have always been go,” 
she read with unutterable astonishment, 

‘* Bat,” began Barbara, looking up and 
breaking off, as she saw the pencil held ont to 
her entreatingly. Quickly comprehending, she 
took it and wrote,— 

** They never said so. Father told me you 
only spoke to him.” 

An angry fiash came over the invalid’s 
cheek as she read this. Hurriedly she wrote 
and pushed the paper back. 

‘Tis a lie!" read the girl. ‘I have been 
always dumb,” 


Tell me you love 
* Onl I have 





Barbara stared at her in utter surprise. 
What next should she read on that paper? 
Not long had she to wonder. Once sgain it 
was taken from ber, once again it was pushed 
into her hand, and eagerly she bent to read. 

“My ocbild,” it ran, “do not call him 
that. He is not your father. I am not your 
mother,”’ 

“Who then——” Barbara began to write, 
when a faint rastle in the next room caught 
her quick sar. 

She held up her band with a warning 
gesture and sank into the low chair again. 
One quick glance she gave at the invalid, and 
saw with gladness that she had understood 
her warning gesture. 

The snowy head lay peacefolly back on the. 
pillows, the eyes were once more closed in 
sleep. With hands tightly clenching her 
— scrap of psper, and heart beating 
loudly, Barbara leaned her head back and 
closed her eyes tao. 

Presently the door was softly opened, and, 
with unsteady step and flashed face, Mrs. 
Bartram crossed the room and laid her hand 
on the girl's shoulder. 

‘““What!” she cried, coming so close to 
Barbara that ber hot, spirit-laden breath 
fanned the pure, fresh cheek, ‘is this how you 
watch?”’ 

The girl managed to give a very natural 
start. 

“* Was I asleep?” she said. gazing about her 
in a dazed way. ‘Ab, well! it is this dark 
room and the hot afternoon.” 

Mrs, Bartram sniffed disdainfully, and went 
and bent over she quiet sleeper, 

Barbara's heart beat furiously again. The 
invalid, ehe knew, stili held her listle pencil- 
cage. If shose argue eyes should see it, what 
might not —— ? 

She almost heaved a sigh of relief as the 
housekeeper turned away. and stumbled over 
to a window to draw op the blind. 


(To be continued ) 
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A LATE ATONEMENT. 
SI 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue Squire had retired early. Everything 
seemed playing into Arline’s bands, for the 
botler, an old and faithful servant, had 
obtained leave of absence to visit a sick 
caughter. 

The footmen, who filled his place, were 
young, and not co likely to be aroused, even if 
they did bear footsteps sabont the honee; 
besides. their querters were far removed from 
the main wing in which both the grand stair- 
case and the library were situated. 

By eleven o clock every sound bad died away. 
A great stillness had settled on the bouse, and 
Arline, creeping downstairs barefooted to the 
bondoir—where she was to await her husband's 
signal—deoided that sleep had certainly already 
taken all the household under his protection, 

She wore a Joose tesgows of pale pink cash- 
mere trimmed with swan’s down. Her black 
eyes gleamed with excitement, and her cheeks 
were flashed. 

She bnew perfectly she was runninga terrible 
tisk, If Clitvon’s entrance into the house were 
discovered, everyone would Lnow she was his 
confidante ; bus Arline had staked all on the 
success of her exploit. 

Horace was to possess himeelf of come blank 
cheques from the Squire’s cheque-book, 
Arline could farnieh him with letters bearing 
the well-known signature, “James Rushton,” 
and the rest would beeasy. They had decided 
to abstracs three cheques, a8 one would not be 
sufficient lest any accident should attend the 
forger’s firet attempt, 

Mr, Roshton. like many old people, was 
methodiosl to a degree. Saturday morning 
was his time for tigning cheques; rarely, 
indeed, did he open his cheque. book on any 
other day. Therefore, for seven whole days, 
that is sill Savarcay came round again, they 
were gale from detection provided only that 





jOLIFTON SNATCHED THE CsNDLESTICK FROM THE SQUIRE, AND, WITH BRUTH FORCE, HURLED THE POOB OLD MAN TO THE GROUND ) 


Horace Clifion’s fatal talent was equal to the 
demand opon it, 

Arline eat in the beautifally.farnished 
boudoir, trying hard to silence the reproaches of 
her conscience. 

She told herself that she waa forced to this 
step—that only so could she gain the fortune 
promised by Hester Dixon—that for her 
huebsnd's sake she could not neglect such a 
splendid chance, 

Again and again she mentally repeated these 
arguments, but they were not quite effectual. 
She eat on thorns. The slightest sound, such 
as the moaning of the wind, the rustling of the 
leaves in the trees, filled her with terror. 

She eat in a misery of spprebension, and 
never in her whole life had time psesed so 
slowly as while she waited for her husband's 
signal. 

It came at last. A small pebble struck the 
window sharply with a whirring souad, which 
made Arline jump off her chair in alarm, 
though it was juet what she had been expect- 
ing. She waited five minutes to make sure 
no one else had heard is and raised an slarm. 
Then she went slowly down the grand oaken 
Staircase, carrying in one hand a silver lamp, 
while in the other she held up the train of 
her soft pink draperies. 

Her heart beat so loudly she could hear it 
even while she slipped the heavy bolts and 
turned the ponderous key in the lock, It was 
done at last, 

Clifton entered the house, closed the door 
noieelessly, took the lamp from hie wife's 
bend in perfect silence, then, with a motion 
of bis band, signed to her to lead the way to 
the library. 

Is wae at the farther end of the hall, and 
when they ‘had once gained it, Arline felt that 
the more pressing danger was over. 

She sank almost fainting on a chair, and 
Cifson, believing that in another moment she 
would swoon, took a emall flask from hie 

pocket, and made her swallow a little of the 
brandy it contained, 











— _—__— 


“Tt will never do to show the white feather 
now,” he whispered; ‘‘you must rouse your- 
self Arline, for your own eake, if not for 
mine. 

The scene in itself was weird enough to 
alarm a nervous woman. The vast library— 
twenty feet by thirty—was in utter darkness 
save for the little space illumined by Arline’s 
silver lamp. Olifton deposited this on the 
— and then turned sharply towards his 
wife. 

“We must set to work at once, delays are 
dangerous. Where does he keep his obeque- 


She pointed to a pedestal table of carved 
oak with drawers on either side. 

“The right-hand top drawer.” 

e Good 1 , 

Clifton sat down in the Squire's special 
chair, an act which jarred sgainet Arline’e 
every instinct, She could plot to rob and 
defraud her kind old father, but yet it seemed 
to her almost sacrilege 10 see her husband, the 
ex-convict, in James Rushton’s seat. Horace, 
however, never noticed how she shuddered, he 
took from his pocket a screw-driver and the 
other implemente used for breaking locke sfter 
the most approved fashicn, also a master-key 
which he boped would be effectual, as its ure 
would entail far less time and leave far lese 
risk of discovery than if he were reduced to- 
picking the lock. Toe key acted like magio, 
and the drawer was opened, 

The cheque-book was the first thing Clifton 
noticed. It lay on the top. Carefally tear- 
ing out three cheques near the end, he put 
them in his pocket and replaced the book 
where he found it. 

Arline drew a eigh of relief. 

* You will go now?" abe breathed. ‘Oh, 
make haste, I implore you."’ 

“There's no burry,'’ returned Clifton, 
coolly. ‘* We may as well see if there's any- 
thing else that will aseiss us,"’ and, to his 
wife's dismay, he calmly took up a bundle of 
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g@apers endorsed ‘ Concerhing Freda,” and : 


proceeded to examine them. 

“Jf you would only ga!" pleaded Arline, 
fs petbing almost desperate at his delay. 

‘There's no danger. Don’t you see, my 
dear, if we can prove your sister's death» 
when Mrs, Dixon comes to see if you accept 
the terms, you will be the sole heiress of what 
ever fortune exists." 

“I oan’t bear it. It's prying into papa’é 
secrete," 

‘* Hia secrete may be as useful to us as his 
chegue.book. Be quies and hold your tongue 
or you'll rouse the househoid yes."’ 

He deliberately took up the ficat paper, a 
little. yellow with age, and read it through, 
ol'ghthy lifting bis browa as he did so, as 
-pougla tbe contents surprised him, A second 
anareduthewame fate. Then came three: long: 
narroweslipseof pspers, evidently fozmal 
certifisates:of tome natares 

Me.».Oliftom: seemed more aad more ine 
ieresteds 


** Come.herey Arline: read this! We mesd4 


not bavafeaidof:yonr sister's cleims on Mr, 
mS Be will: she waa.not his daughter: at, 
ali!" 

He gave her: thesficet letier. Is was a pas- 
cionate loving farewell addressed by the girth 
“-edato her mother on ths eve-of ber leaving: 
nome to be nterried 40-the man of-her-choice. 

nere was nothing undntiteborrebeliions in 


the letter, nay, it contaised a poesionatey 


otay er for forgigenesa; bus:shere were exoress 
sion3in it whiotretold: that: Clifton’s surmise: 
was perfeotly correct. 


‘* You will not miss-me, mother,” wrote the 
or girl, ‘' atdeass; nos for long. You have 
osher children whom your hasband loves, 
ile from the moment.cf your murriage he 


hated me for my father’s sake, Bobdand | 


jaby are Rishtons: [Tam not, and I never 
ibe. Tne very idea of dropping my dead 

‘ather's name and being cailed by a stranger's 
was odioug to me. O21, mother, we were 
Lappy in our days of poverty. when you were 
nos afraid to love your littis Dot, and trusted 
me. Me. Rashton never liked me, and I have: 
always felt he robbed ma of my moiher jast: 
a3 he bad robbed me of my name 

‘' George wants me, mother, and. you donok, 
He loves me dearly,.aud i love him,, covthat 
we are sure to be.bappy even if; itis an:up- 
hill etrnggie. I'd; have. deariy Jiked, to: take 
your blessing with.me, rmaoshar, to feel you 
shought kindly of me in my.new life; bat 
my stepfather, would be azgey with you if/ he 
thought you kuew, 60 I'm stealing sway wish- 
out one good. bye word, one last kiss, Don't 
a me, mother. K-ep @ comner:in your 

ears for your firsé born, 

* Doz,” 


Bewildered, Arline put ont her hand for the 
uex’ letter; iti:wag very ehort; and, if any- 
thing, more pathetic than the firet, 


6 Sir, —_ 

‘Tam dying, and the-fact that very 
300n my wife and children will be as the meroy 
of the cold world induces m2 to write to you 
in the faint hope that you will befriend them 
in the fasare, 

‘Freda knows nothing of this letter. She 
would not let. me sue to you for help; bat 
when I am dead and the cance of your offence 
removed, it is possible that your hears may 
2often #0 wards: her,—I am, sir, 

*‘ Your obedient servant, 


“‘Grorncs Ross.” 


The address of some London lodgings: was 
appended, There was no envelope to the 
letter, and no date beyond Jane 17+h, so that 
it was impossible to guess how many years it 
1ad lain im the Squire's drawen- The orher 
papers were the certificates of Freda's 
marriage and of her children’a birth; bat 
somecne—probably Jame: Rushtoa—hbad care- 
fully obiiterated in bush the oisiden name of 
Arlice’s sister, Snehadevidently ebaken off 





Mr. Rashton’s and teen married in that of 
her owa father, bat what taat-mame had been 
it was impossible to tell, 

Arline looked at the later certificates, which 
both bore the same date. 

“They must be twins,” she said, slowly; 
‘* fancy me with twin nieoes-of twenty!” 

* Youwarecmeyer likely to sea them,” 
returned: Ciiltome, ‘Arline, don's you see 
what.thia proves ? "> 

He had replaced the papers in their pack- 
ageyand. restored it to the drawer, which he 
loskedyand:so,every sign of the craoel fraad 
pubawayy Tdiwatoh the two sistiog in the 
librazyonow,- you: might«hsve thought their 
design nomore-heinonashan that of scoarizg 


could nos4cusk & penny ots hia money, thats 
=< he tefases to.make hie-wil) Hei knows 


 aahaletensiapmaentt 

“ Batowhatenbont, Digby: romng tL 
sisted Arlimere ‘‘ Why should: my: f 2 
clarechheowiil bathe heir, Raoaember;: 
he-has.notienly: told mead, 
ititorall' the.neighbours-and- every servantin | 

the-houses On -the strength of hia: farare- 
inheritence: Digby-haa-given up. his appoint. 
ment.’ 

‘* A beggarly four handced a-year,” 

6s Five handged,” corrsated Arline,. 

‘' Welly withs atroke of bis pon your-father: 
conld: put thadvall) right, No, l amesaremy: 
idewisaight; Tha Squire-bas. geowa slacmed- 
at yournotmarrying.and, finsing you do not 
favour say-of your suitors, made up hismind 
to-find a husband for you himself; He knows 
your love for Digby P/ace, and he bas invented 


| thie fable abont its passiag to young Rashton 


{ 





to force you to become hia wife.” 

‘Isis not like pspa,” she objested, “ Ha 
never deceived me in his life.” 

“Hemi” said Olifton, meaningly, “how 
about your sister? Has he not brought you 
up to believe ahe was his own child? Haa ha 
not allawed both you and your mother to 
think be had heard nothing of her since her 
marriage?” : 

Arline: was silenced if not convinced. 
Another fear seized her. In his interesting 
discovery Clifton had forgotten the flight of 
time. Is was long past one whon they entered 
the library, for bie signal had come late. Ib 


| seemed to her they had been hoara over their 


guilty tack, 

* Yous mast go now or-you-will be dis- 
covered, You can’t tellin this room becanse 
of the shutters, bat it mnet-be nearly sun- 
rige 

“Te is jast four,” said Olitton, taking the 
lamp over to the chimaey-pieoe where stood 
a large -clook ina carved oak case, ‘ It will 
strike in another moment.’ 

Aw he-epoke, the first of the four strokes fell 
on ‘their ears, the others followed ia. slow 
sucvession, Perhaps their sound prevented 
the-hasband and wife from hearing the sound 
of fodtsteps, Anyway, the firat warning they 
had of being disturbed was the opening of tha 
door -ot' the library ~ which stood directly 
opposite to the table near which they were 
talking. © 

Qaick as thonght Olifton-extingnished the 
silver lamp, throwing the part of the room 
where they were into utter darkness. 

They’ could see now it was the Squire him. 
selfapproaching. H+ carried a candlestick in 
hie hand and was attired in a crimson dress- 
ing-gown. Probably he had come in search of 
a bosk to begnile his wakefal hours, bat thig 
view never dawned on the gnriity palr. Both 
believed James Raehton had been aroused by 
the sound of voices, snd hxd-coms down to 
investigate the oauge. 

* Allis lost!’ said Arline to hor hasband, 
in ® hopeless whisper. “On! why did you 
linger eo? IT told you it was not safe,” 

** Bilenoe! ” hissed Horace Otifon, angrily ; 





then he pushed her behind the heavy cartaing 
of the window. Oaly jast in time, for the 
Sqaire, who had been examining the books on 
a shelf near the door; had.now turned in their 
ditection. 

Qiick as thought: Clifton> saxichsd the 
candisstiok from him and: put, ityoat; then 
with brate forea:he haried:the:paor.chdiman 
tothe ground \and.rashedfrom tne:re0n3; fol. 
lowed by Arline. 

“ You have kiiled hia!’ 

'T have dose-nathing.of-the-soris Litt me 
ont; them. go back to:him, and-inites-¢miuutes 
alger: thechousehoid:y, Taa.cesvanssawith: be. 
ligve: youywere aronsed<frarm sleeps by, Me, 
Risktonm@icries. Piay\yoreroards:sktifally, 
and/aihwwidl be well,” 

Hy wamgone! 

Therewas.mo timesto.thiek. The part she 
hadto play ws doresd (oavher. There mass 
have hesm«romething Ss and: indbumaao 
about the-patare sifal\womaa, for 
even at that.momens har-thoazhia dof 
her-fatber's p 2ssiblesceoffaring, bam shat it 
C&tton'e -blow=presed<fosat, the weadth-abe 
hathionged for, wenldbs hers. 

Evennow she didnot borry to-sha-Sqnire'a 





Sasistance; batwent-upatairs to hes owe z00m, 
4 opened thew bad,< and «bya. few) denternas 
tonchesmada-it, dt bat. deaneleps 


appear tat 
in; then she: went:tosthe end of thecursidor 
where-bong-6 larga:belb:commaniostieg, with 
the servants! quarters, and nev-r usedwave in 
c2ses-of Serious illaess,.. Soe p2sied shig.with 
ali ‘her forea-and then—waited. 

The effess wasumagical. In.five:mieates, 
Mee, Hubba; ia -hasty--dishabitte;.apgsared ; 
Other elespy secvanas toliosed. 

Arims clang to. the-hensekeeparis:arm a3 
thonge psnio stricken. 

“ Someshing haschepponed to my father, 
Hobba. I heard him scream" 

‘* Goodness, Misa Arline!” oried the worthy 
Hobbs. “I hope you're miataken, Taera’as 
beli near the master’s bad. head, whion ripga 
straight into. Wiiliam’a.room,, he'd gafe to 
have rang it if‘he:waa ill’ 

Wiitliam, the valet, a qaies, rather superior 
young man, did not wais to ask another qnes- 
tion, bat rashed in she diveotion of his master's 
room. 

Arline went on nervonsly,— 

“‘T beard the sound of voices raised; and I 
was just going downstairs myseif when I 
heard p3pa scream, aud then I waa sco upset 
to move.” 

Back came William. 

“The master’s not in his room,” he said, 
gravely. ‘* Where did the sound of his. scream 
come from, ma'am?” 

“ Downstairs.” 

Down they filed—a orowd of servants— 
Arline, whiter than marble, bringing up the 
rear. 

The library door ‘stood open, which made 
William begin hiv search there, 

‘ Here's the Squire.” said the valet, in an 
a@westrack voice. ‘He's had an accident, 
I think, and fallen down.” 

The Syuire was lying fall length on the 
fisor. His eyes were closed, his form .was 
motionless; hia face had a white ret lock. 
Was he dead, or re stunned?» That was 

the qaestion in all minds, 

William, leant down and placed his hand 
to his master's lefs side. 

Arline waited in s tamnltof anxiety to hear 
if he could feel the beatings of her father's 
hear?. 





OHAPTER, Xty. 


“T rusk it ia very strange I have heard 
nothing from Digby Piecs”’ 

Tae epesker was Dizhy Rushton. He was 
Risting at breakfast wish his mother, about & 
fortnight after his arrival as Stingham, The 
postman kad jast heen, and it was as he ex- 
amined she legsers for himself thay she young 
man made shia remark, 

“Tne Sgqaire was always peculiar,” sail 
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Mrs. Rashton, eqaably. ‘ When people get 
old, Digby, they. are... nob~ fond. of. letter- 
writing.” 

Bat, mother, I have written to my cousin 
ghree times, and my lasé letter required an 

newer.” 
ar Do you think you’ can have offended him, 
Digby ?” asked the widow, rather anxiorely, 

‘7 should think he waa thalast peraon in 
she world to take groundless offences, and I ara 
sare I have given him no cause.” 

“ What was thera in your letter to require 
an answer, Digby?” 

“J told the Squire I could.not induoa you 
to live in Hersfordshire, so I should only re- 
quixe@ bachelor's cottage; and I asked him 
if he knewoft & emall house at Kesterson. I 
caid I thought of prolonging my stay hers to 
a moneh, and thas you were moat anxious to 
make his acganintance if he would come to 
og for & few Gaye—eitner with or withons his 
danghter.”’ 

Mrs. Rashton looked perturbed. 

“He oaght to have. written, Digby. It is 
treatiscg us like pour relations 10 do ofher- 
wise.” 

Digby hesitated, 

“ Mosher, the Squire could not do that, he 
i; consideration itself, I begin to think he 
mass be i.” 

‘Toon Arline would have written.” 

‘'T don't fancy Arline likes me, mother." 

“On! Digby,” and there waa no mistaking 
the old lady sdejection nav, ‘ Do you know, 
ibsd hoped 60 much that you would marry 
ker.’ , 

“ And the Squire told me is wan sha wish of 
bis heart. Arline and I must be two very 
conitaty people, movher, tO disappoint oar 
respective parenta,” 

Ts shere no chanos of i$, Dighy 2?” 

‘I don’s believo, under any cizounistances, 
Arlive Rasutoa would listen to me; and I tell 
sou plainly, mother, I woald not marry her if 
ahe were ten times au heiresa,’' 

Mra. Rashéon sighed. 

“ You sre the last of sll my eons, Digby, 
and I always hoped. you woula marry.” 

Hea erniled, 

“ Wall, mother, why not goon hoping? I 


don’t think thirty-6wo is such & vasé ge, that | 


my single state is pass remedy,” 

‘You could sot marry anyone bust Arline.'' 

*Guod gracious! why nos?” 

** Bscausg, if ber father has set hia heart on 
it, he would perhaps of cff your allowance if 
you chose auosher wife, and you know you 
— given up. your appviniment to please 

im.” 


Digby winced ; i¢ was eo true. 

“I dons think the Sqaire. would take sn 
mean advantage of me like that, mother. If 
{ don't bear from him ina day or two, I 
think I shall.go back to Digby Piace for one 
night, and then ‘floish my visi: here after- 
wards. If I am to begin work as bis agent in 
September, there are several things thas ought 
to ba sessed fires.” 

“This is only Jaly, Digby.” 

“And Fenton.as still bere. He came for a 
day or two, sud. shows no signs of going even 
ater & forsmight. Doa's you feel flateered, 
mother ?"* 

Mra. Rashton smiled. 

“He doesn’t stay for the sake of enjoying 
my society, my-dear,’’ 

‘Well, I can only say that whenever I ra. 
turn from an afternoon's fishing, | fied Ronald 
sebeied in yonr drawing-room, drinking tea.” 

“ Ang be is very welcome,” said Mrs. Rash- 
tov, effasively, ‘I Jike;Ronald Fenton very 
much. I sm sure he will make-an excellent 
buebund, and ag+he-ia rich, ond his. own 
‘esisr, my litte Eify’s being pcauiless, won't 
ne any oofficulty,” 

Digby stared, 

_ He had been at Blingham a fortnight; he 
cad met Eify Rosa every day, and though’ 
L6r tae loveliest gitl ha had ever seen, and yet 
he idea of ber raareying his old comrade was 
catengely distastefal to him, 

*'Toat's absurd, you matchmaking old 
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lady,” heianswered, after jast-a moment's 
hesitation, ‘‘ Why, Fenton isn’s a marrving 
mau for one thing, and heis twice:Misa Hify’s 
age for another,’ : 

** A good wite is:just what he wansa,’’ per- 
sisted Mrs. Rashton; ‘and I don’é call 
fourtsen years a great disparity. Elfy ia 
nearly twenty.” 

Digby dropped the conversation, aa though 
he did nots find it particularly interesting. 

He went ou’ earlier than usual, and stroll- 
ing to the Vicarage, found Mrs. Belton in the 
garden, surrounded by the children. 

‘TT have given Miss Ross a week's holiday,” 
Mabel eaid, pleasantly. ‘ It:really ia. too hot 
for learning, and f thought both she and the 
chicks wouid be better fora rest.’ 

“‘ And how is she going to spend it?” 

‘IT dcen't know about today. Mr, Fenton 
hag hired a very comfortable waggonette, and 
he proposes. to take us all for a picnic to- 
morrow,” 

Down went the corners of Digbs’s mouth, 

‘' T can’s think why he atays here ao long.’ 

Mabsi laughed at hia diacomfisare. 

‘““ Why, ho toid me you had advised bim to 
spend the summer in the country ; and he is 
sach a hela to Charles !"’ 

‘‘ He's & good fellow,” admitied) Dighy; 
“huts hardly the kind for picnica and yoang 
ladics. Ronald is not a ladies’ man.” 

‘‘Ten’p ho? I[ have heard he was io great 
request with ali the ladies of his regiment.”’ 

‘* Mrs. Belton, I want to speak to you.” 

‘Well, you sre speaking to me, aren't 
you?” said Mabel, brightly; then seeing 
from his frown he was in no mood for badin.- 
age, she ssid, gravely, '' Picase tell me if there | 
ia anything I can do for you. You andj 
Charles sre such old frienda, Mr. Rushton, | 
that I can’s look on you as & mere aoquaint- | 
anaes.” 

“My mother ceolates Fenton stays here ; 
because he-ia in love with Miss Ross. Now, 
do you think there is anything in is?” 

‘‘Coarles saye just the same thing. It's 
too bad of bim‘and Mre, Rashton to develop 
& taste for matchmaking; isn’s is?” 

‘‘ Do, please, be serions,” pleaded Digby. 
‘You don’t know what is all mesns to ms.” 

‘+ You want me to tell yon what I think ?”’ 
said the happy young wife, kindiy. ‘ Weil, 
Mr. Fenton never taika to me about himeelf, 
and I don’t believe. he knows that he has | 
lost hia heart; atiill from the way I've seen ; 
him look at her, I rather think the mia- 
chief's done. I found: him in the cbarch } 
the other day sil alone. He confessed hed j 
been there an hour, and I believe the fact ; 
that Miss Ross wae practising on the organ 
for Sunday accounted for it. He conidn't 
see her, but he knew ehe was there.” 

Digby cpened his eyes, 

‘‘T didn't know she played the organ. I 
thought her sister did that,” 

A tanny little emile crossed "Mrs, Belton's 
face as she asked, — 

“Can we he-talking at cross: purposes, 
Mr, Rushton? The sisters are twins, you 
know. The elder is our organist.” 

«| Just so— Mona,” 

‘ Presisely, And if Mr. Fenton has any 
rath dreama. connected with the tenants of 
Malberry Cottaga, depend opon it the heroine 
of them is Mons,?’ 

‘+ My mosher——"’ ° 

‘+ Your mother is wrapped up in Eify,and 
conldn’t understand anyone thinking of her 
sister while she waa by." 

“ Bat Fentomis always at the Grey House, 
T fiad bim there every afternoon drinking tea, 
like.an. old woman.” 

‘* Heaps of people drink tea besides old 
women,” remonstrate? Mabel Belton, ‘ Ba- 
pider, a8 a matter of facs, don't you generally 
find that. Mona:is there 100?" 

“ Bat——" 

‘‘T bappen to know that she has a stand- 
ing invitation from your mother to drop in 
as the Grey House if her lessons take her 
anywhere in that neigbonrhood abous fvur 
o’olcok.” i 











“Oh}” 

‘*Do you feel easier for this conversation.” 

“TT do.” 

‘Perhaps you think the Vioar a truer 
prophet even than Mrs; Rushton?” 

** Belton always was no end of a fellow.” 

The wife smiledat this meed of praice. 

‘Am I to infer:you contemplate robbsry, 
Mr. Rashton ?”’ she asked, quietly. 

** Robbery !” 

‘*T assure you my emall daughters would 
regard if as: nothing less if they lost their 
governega,” 

‘Where is she?” asked Digby, with the 
blankess disregard of Mabel's question, and 
an indiscriminate use of the personal pro- 
noun, which proved him to be very far gone 
indeed,” 

“Well, ag she isn’t here, I rather con- 
clnde she is at home, And, Mr. Rushton, 
I will bes magnanimous sed give you some 
valoable information, Mona's leesons keep 
her away from home on Mondays tiil twelve 
o’clook:”’ 

Digby walked off. He had drifted into love 
a9. madiy and irrevocably as man could drift. 
Years ago he had been jilted by s mercenary 
coqastte; bat as be had a sound, wholesome 
narere, and a frank, generous temper, and 
thongh his diesppointmens had made him old 
and graver beyond hia years, it had noi spoils 
his life nor coured his disposition. 

He had naver thonghs ali women mnast ba 
falee because one had deceived hia. Ha had 
alwave believed he should never Jove sgain; 
bas EHify’s biue eyes bad touched his heart 
from their firat meeting, and his mother's 
prophecy that aha would marry Fenton had 
opened Digby’s eyes to his own secres. 

He loved thie pretsy, panniiess child, wha 
had nos 3 powerfal friend or rich relation in 


i the world, He, Sqaire Raabton's heir, the 


foiurea master of Digby Pisce, bed Jost his 
heart to a little golden-heaced maiden, who 
Was quite content to live in a five roomsd cot- 
tage, and work tolerabiy hard for twenty 
pounds a-year. 

“ She ia rightly oslled Eify, for eho is jast 
like a fairy,’’ decided Digby. aa he reached tha 


cottage. ‘* Weli, she shuii be my fairy queen © 


it only she will be content to reign over my 
heart!” 

Mauiberry Cottage was a very homely sbode ; 
the front door Jed atrsight into she parlour, 
and, as it stood open this hot cay, Digby 
did not have the tronble of knocking. Ha 
could see Hity deftly stitching away in a low 
chair close to the door,and he walked in with- 
cut the leass form or ceremony. 

‘Have you brooght me #& message from 
Mrs. Rashton?'’ asked Eify, when sbeir fica 
greetinga were over. ‘Is she qaite well to- 
day?” 

‘Perfectly, thank you. No, she didn’t 
mention any message. I didu’s know when I 
left:chome I was coming.: 1 thought you were 
generally at the Vicarage in the morzinge.”’ 

**T am having a week's holiday, and to day 
is my first morning at home.” 

** Don’s you hate teaching ?"” 

Eity smiled. 

‘I don’s adore it. Bat tesohing at the 
Viosrage is not like ordinary teaching. They 
are all go nice and co kind to me.” 

“\T should think everyone would be kind to 
yon,” said Rashton, slowly: 

Eify coloured, 1s was cifferent talking to 
him in his mother's Grewing room to enter- 
taining bira v!one in ber own pariour, avd she 
never felt quiteat her eave with Dizby Rash- 
ton. She conld never forget the story of his 
wrecked hopes. 

Digby had closed the Coor on entering the 
littl: room. Perhapabe oid not like paying 
vieits in the view of all the passers down the 
village street; or perhaps be did is uvocn. 
poionsly, rot being sccussomed to houses with- 
out some attempt at ball or passage. 

A strange silence bad creps over thetwo; at 
last Elfy ached, timidly,— 

“Snail you siay mach longer at Bliog- 
ham?” 
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“TI don'tknow, I ehall be very sorry to go; 
but I may bave to return to Kesterton. I’m 
afraid I shall never like Hertfordshire 20 well 
as Sassex, You see, I was born hera, and 
every part of the little place has asscciations 
for me.” 

“* Yes, I wondered you could bear to come 


. back,”’ said Eify; then seeing the words 


implied a knowledge of his neoret, she blushed 
crimeon. 

‘** So some cone has told you my story,” he 
= gravely, ‘‘and you have bzen pitying 
me it) 


“TI could not help it. It seemed so hard.” 

“Is was a blow at the time,” he admitted; 
‘*bat the wound has been cured for years. 
Don't you see, Eify, one may mourn a dead 
love, bat not a false one. The very con- 
wo one’s idol is but brass stops regret 

‘or is!” 

Dead silence. Elfy felt hot and cold by tarne. 
She was angry with herself for blashing, and 
yet powerless to help it, 

‘*Eity,” said Digby Rashton, suddenly, 
‘you con't think that becanee I made a mis- 
take once, and gave my love to one unworth 
of it, my heart must be closed for ever to all 
tender hopes. Dear, from the moment I saw 
ao face I knew I could forgive Mr. Warren 

ally and freely for rivalling me long ago. 
The old wound was healed before ever I 
returned to Stingham; but, dear, a new one 
bifterer and more painfal will rankle at my 
heart if I faiito win you. I cannot give you 
a boy's first impulsive affection; but, dear, 
the warm, strong love of my manhood is yours, 
and yours only, I have known you bat a little 
while, bat I could not keep my secret. Elfy, I 
will wait for you as Jacob did for Rachel, if 
only you will promise to love me in the end!” 

The girl looked into his face, and some- 
thing she saw shining in his eyes made her 
own droop before that earnest gaze ; then she 
said, brokenly,— 

“You don’t know what you ack, Mr. Rach- 
ton. Iam not fit to bes great lady. Untill 
came here I bad known no home but a dreary 
back street in Kennington ; I bave nota grand 
relation in the world. Your mother and all 
yous friends would be angry if—if you chose 
me Lhd 


* Bat I have chosen you, sweetheart,” said 
Digby, ‘‘s0, you see, the mischief is done; 
and, dear, ycur scruples won't stand a 
moment, You are a gentiewoman, my mother 
herself is no more. She loves you dearly 
already, and I am sure she will welcome you 
as ber daughter. Great relations and rich 
frienda are not what I want, dear, in my wife, 
but a bears that will love me and be my 
own.”’ 

‘You know," whiepered Elfy, my father 
died before I could remember, and we have 
always been poor.” 

** Well, my darling,” be said, cheerfally 
** you won't be eitber rich or great at present, 
So long as my cousin lives I shall have no 
more than the amount I received abroad. As 
you know, I bave to help my mother, to there 
will be plenty of room for you to practise 
economy if that makes you happy. Bat, my 
Elfy, you sre keeping me in suspense all this 
time; won't you look up, and promise you will 
try.to love me?" 

** Bat I love you now,” she whispered. “I 
conld not help it. You ree, when Mrs. Belton 
told us your story I was so sorry for you, and 
then when you came J——”’ 

* Found pity was akin to love,” said Digby, 
finishing, ber eentence, ‘' Then, sweetheart, 
I am indeed, fortunate. I shall go home and 
tell my mother you have promized to make 
me happy.” 

** She will be very angry.” 

“I con’s think sc—surprised, she may be, 
perhaps, for she has made up her mind that 
you are to be the fuinre Mra. Fenton!” 

The surprise in E'fy’s face was genuine 
enough to diepel any fear of the moa’ jealous 
lover. 

“Why, he hardly ever speaks to me. He 
and Mona have one or two little secrets they 








atime 


are always discussing. I fancy Mr. Fenton is 
interested in some family where Mona used to 
teach, and that makes a link between them.”’ 

**And now,” said ‘Digby, very decidedly, 
‘‘you must make me another promise, Eify. 
You won't let Mona or anyone else persuade 
you to give me up.” 

‘* Mona wouldn’s try.” 

* Listen, Elfy,” eaid her lover, fondly, 
“we trust each other, don’t we, dear? so we 
shall have no secrets. You know I love you 
better than the whole world. Promise me no 
one shall come between us.” 

Bhe answered him by a question. 

** Digby, are you afraid your mother will be 
80 avery she will try to part us?” 

‘*No, dear; my mother, Heaven bless her, 
ia not mercenary. Sbe married for love her- 
self, and will be glad for me to do the same, 
I will be quite frank with you, darling. The 
only person I fear may be displeased at our 
engagement is my consin.”’ 

“Squire Rashton ? ” 

‘Yes; he has not the slightest right to 
interfere with me, but—I would rather tell 
you this myeelf—he has one only daughter, 
and, as she cannot inberit Digby Place herself, 
be has taken up the fancy that it wonld be a 
good thing if she married me, and lived on in 
her old home as my wife—you foolieh child! 
I do believe you are orying.”’ 

* Because I have spoils your life—perhaps 
but for me you would have married Miss 
Raehton.” 

“My darling, I would not have married 
Arline had I never seen your face, I can’t 
explain it to you, dear, I can't give you 
any proof but my bare word; but she is not 
@ good woman; and, besides, bad I been 
willing to marry her ever so, there is another 
barrier. She hates me with every fibre of her 
heart."’ 

**Oh!” with a sigh of relief. 

“ Bo you see, dear, even if you consented to 
send me to the rightabout, I should never 
marry Arline Rushton. I don’t believe the 
Squire would try to part us; bat if he does, 
Elty dear, please remembsr you have pro- 
mised to be true to me in spite of all the re- 
monstrances in the world,”’ 

“I will be true to you while I live,” she 
whispered. ‘‘Oh, Digby, it seems so won- 
derful that you should love me.” 

“It isa fact nevertheless, dear, and you— 
you love me a little?” 

“More than a little. Oh, Digby, I wish 
there was some way I oconld prove my love 
and show you how much I care for you.” 

Neither of them guessed how soon the 
way would come. 

"I must go,” said Digby. ‘I will come 
and see your sister to-morrow. I shall tell 
my mother not to expect you this afternoon, 
for you mnst not come to the Grey House 
until she has been here to tell you how gladly 
she welcomes y6u as my betrothed.” 

“TI hope she will come.” 

“ Bhe will come, and now, Elfy, remember, 
nothing is to part us. You are to be true to 
me for always.” 

“Through cloud and sunshine, in life and 
death,” breathed Elgy. He took her in his 
arms and kiesedher, Then with a murmured 
blessing he said good.bye, and went out into 
the village street. But the clouds were nearer 
than he dreamed of; before he had gone a 
hundred yards he was stopped by a portly 
stranger in a black suit who was attended by 
the one constable of Slinghbam." 

‘In the Qaeen's name!” said the latter, in 
delight at bis importance, qualified by a regret 
that the first of the “quality” he had 
arrested shouid be the most popular man in 
BSlingham, 

‘*I don’t understand!” said Digby, won- 
dering if it was a hoax. ‘‘ Have you been 
drinking, Jones?” 

“I'm a testotaller, sir,” said Jones, in an 
aggrieved tone, while the man in black said 
placidly,— 

“It's all right, my dear sir, the warrant'’s 
quite in form. You are arrested on a charge 





of forgery, and until you can prove your 
innocence you must consider yourself my 


prisoner,”’ 
(To be continued.) 








DECIMA’S ORDEAL. 


ec — 
OHAPTER XXXII. 


Auigz Monrtmen stood staring at Mra. Broce 
dumbly, a wild horror in her eyes that was in. 
desvribable. Had her hideous premonitions 
so soon proved to be a reality, then ? 

There was the letter in the woman's hand, 
the letter that she knew contained she trojih 
that she so much feared to hear. An icy 
perspiration stood upon her brow and about 
her set mouth. What should she do? 

And shen the indecision, the weakness of 
disbelief seemed to leave her, and the old 
defiance returned. She would not listen to the 
stories against this betrothed hueband of hers, 
against whom she had not the right to hear, 
She drew herself up prondly and looked the 
suffering woman upflinchingly in the eye. 

“] regret that you have done this!’ she 
said, coldly. ‘I have always liked you. I 
have tried in every way that lay in my 
power to make your life a happier one. I have 
done what I could for you disinterestedly, 
There was no expected reward, no desire for 
one, bat I did not expect such ingratitude, 
Leave my presence.” 

She loathed herself for her oruelty, her 
selfishness, when she saw the look of positive 
anguish that crossed Mrs. Bruce's face. The 
poor woman drew back, her sensitive lip 
quivered, then a cogged determination 
blanched her already ghastly face. 

**No!”’ she cried, ‘- I cannot go until I have 
proven to you that what I have said is the 
troath, You are too much my friend for me to 
allow you to sacrifice youreelf in any way, and 
I cannot do it, even if my puniehment for 
speaking the truth ie that I am never to see 
you sgain, You shall hear me!" 

‘*] tell you thatI will not! Do you think 
that I should accept your word in preference 
to that of my husband that isto be? Do you 
think that I ehould allow you to speak falsely 
of him tome?” 

‘** I do not ask you to accept my word. I ack 
you to accept only the mesesge shat has come 
to me from the dead. I ask you only to listen 
to the words that Decima herself has 
spoken,” 

There was a solemnity about the tone that 
was most impressive. 

Mise Mortimer shivered. For a moment she 
closed her eyes as if to gain strength. Her 
hand was half extended ae if she would take 
the letter, then dropped helplesely by ber aide. 
When she opened her eyes all her strength 
seemed to have vanished ; but in its stead was 
a wild pleading that was infinitely pitecus. 

“Don's !” she oried, hoargely. ‘ You don't 
know what I am suffering. Have you uever 
loved, that you can come here to me with this 
cruel story ? I have tried to be your friend. 
Why could you not have let me have ay little 
happiness in exchange?” 

ears came to Mrs. Bruce's eyes. 

* On, obild, you don’t know what you are 
saying,” she exclaimed, huebily, ‘* You don't 
underetand what the fature wold have 
brought you. Do you think it would have con- 
tained any bappiness after you had discovered, 
as you would have been forced to do sooner OF 


| Jater, that you were married to a ecoundrel? 
'Do you think there would have been any 


happiness in discovering that the father of 
your children was the——”’ : 

‘For the love of Heaven, hush!” cried 
Mis3 Mortimer. her teeth chattering togesher 
violently. ‘Do you think I am not suffering 
encugh already? What ia this thing that you 
would show me? Let ms ees!” 

She held cut her hand with an energy that 
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geemed born of despair. She grasped the soiled 

sper, and trembling so that the lines were 
almost illegible, she read to the end ; then she 
lifted her eyes to the face of that agonised 
mother. 1s was qaivering with shame and 
anguish. 

*Do you think that that bas cost me 
nothing?” Mes. Bruce asked, in an almost 
ineudible voice. * Do you think that it was 
an essy thing for me to allow even you to 
auspect the shame that has come upon me? 
Bat my daty was crying aloud. The man 
whom you would marry has not only deceived 
you baa her! He has driven her to her death, 
Do you think there is any happiness to be 
found with sach as he? Do you nos under. 
stand thas that bideous crime would stand 
between you forever and forever? Should 
you not see the sgony of that betrayed girl 
every time that you glanced into his false face ? 
Do you nos know that is would poison every 
ncoar of your life until existence would become 
& curse?” 

“ But if I bad noi kaown.”’ 

The voice was so boarse, 80 filled with 
enguisb, that even Mra. Brace started, and a 
jisile ory esoapsd her, 

** Would you have wiched that?” she asked, 
@ith dull horror, “Do you think that 
Heaven wonld allow & crime like that to go 
uppunished, unavengsd, alwaya? Do you 
odsheve that it won'd bave b:en possible for 
you to have gone all your life without 
knowing, and woald you have wished it, even 
had it been poszidie? On, child, you do not 
know yourself! Ié ig the borror that is upon 
you now, the bideona soff-ring in the death of 
gour respect for the man whom you have 
loved. You would have discovered all some 


, dsy, and shen what would your agony have 


been lize?” 

And then Alice Mortimer remembered her 
auspiciona thas were confirmed now. All 
those awfol thinze that she bad feared were 
true, Should she be able to face the years 
with that bitter knowledge of her husband's 
frightfal gails b:fore her always? I wonder if 
ny of us have everconfromted amore hideous 
experience. 

See stood for some time in atony silence, 
anable to spesk under the excess of her moat 
oruel emotion ; then, with the letter still in 
her band, she said, brokenly,— 

“Will you leave me now? There is 
nothing more that you wieh to tell me, is 
there ?”” 

The question seemed to out Mra, Bruce to 
the hearst, 

“No,” she anawered, heavily. ‘‘ Heaven 
knows I wish I condd bave spared you this!” 

“ Picasa don’t say anything more about ib. 
You thonght you were doing your duty, snd 
you were, Of course I shall see by-and-by 
that it was beat; but you will underatand 
how hard it is juss now. I don’t want to be 
orusl, bat——" 

Her lips seemed to have grown tco stiff for 
her to complete her sentence. Mre. Bruce did 
NOt approach a step nearer to her, bat a great 
longing filled her eyes, 

“You will learn to forgive me somes day," 
she caid, yearningiy. Ihave loved you next 
to my own child. When you have forgisea 
Me, come to me or send for me, I shull 
&now no contentment until you do so, Good- 

ye.” 
‘+ Wait 1" 

Toe exclamation seemed t0 come mechani- 
oaliy, then Miea Mortimer paused to recollect 
whet she had desired to say. Memory 
aeemed to return, after an uncomfortable 
patce, 

‘I wanted to ask you,” she said, slowly, 
‘to remain st home until you hear from me, 
IT don's know what I shall want to eay to you, 
ba: I shonld like to know that you will be 
thera when I come.” 

**T shall be there,” 

‘* Forgive me if I bave burt you.” 

“ Abl It ie I who should ask forgiveness, 
for it is I who have brought she pain." 
“Never mind. We shall both 











it all better the next time wa meet. Iam very 
wrong, bat I bave not meant 
Good. bye.” 

She did not cffer her hand. There were 
many things that Mra. Bruce would have 
hiked io have said, bat her tongue seemed 
tied in face of the auff-ring that she bat too 
readily read in that noble countenance. 

‘* Heov.d bless and comfort you!” she 
whispered, then turned and walked unsteadily 
from the room, 

The fire upon the kearth was growing low. 
Mechanically Alice walked over to it, and, 
tabing the braze poker from its rack, stirred 
the embers toa bisze. She sat down upon 
the rug where the warmth might reach her, 
but the very blood in her veins seemed stag- 
nated, 

Under the aw!al suffering that was paralys- 
ing her she waa trying to see her duty 
through inclination; bat she was too honest 
& woman to deceive hereelf. 

Boe loved Graham—had Joved him all her 
life with the entize strength of a powerfal 
nature—and she had never perhsps loved him 
before as she did at that moment, It is the 
pitiial contradicticn of the human heart that 
it loves most thai which it cannot possess, 
and ber yearning was exquisite agony. 

‘What shall I do?” she whiepered again 
and agsio, withons finding sn anewer to her 
own query—" what shall I do?” 

Tien there was a long period of silence in 
which the torture seemed too great even to 
admit of thought. All the daylight had died 
away, and only the very fitful glows of the 
fire fell upon her, making the ecsne weird and 
spectral. Her face was bowed upon her knee, 
and then, with it buried there, a wild cry 
went up from her hears. 

**Oh, my darling,’ she moaned, ‘'I can- 
nost—cannot give you up!”’ 

There was an oppressive silence after that, 
broken at last by a light footfail in the ball, 
and an instant afterward the forticre was 
lifted, and Grabam Clinton stood shere in the 
comparative darkness, 





OHAPTER XXXIil. 


Oxrnton had called Miss Mortimer’a name 
twice, and still she had not heard, Fearing 
he dared not think what, he stooped over and 
lifted ber in bia arms. She ustered a feeble 
ory and shronk away, but he placed her in a 
chair and knels bsside ber, He would scarcely 
have recognised the drawn, haggard coun- 
tenance that faced bim. 

He looked at ber for some moments in 
stunned silence, then exclaimed,— 

** Good heavens, Alice! what is it that has 
happened to yon? Why have you deceived 
me? Why have you told me that there was 
nothing distressing you, and then allow me 
to return and fiod you like this? Speak to 
me, dear, and tell me shia dreadfal thing?" 

Could she doubts the earnestness of that hand- 
some face? She groaned alond as the memory 
of ali she had suffered and was tosoffer still 
came to her. She covered her eyes with ber 
trembling hands and did not reply. 

* Alice,” he cried, ‘ youare driving me half 
mad! Is it that you do not trust me that 
you refuse to speak? At least answer some- 

1 ” 


th 

‘* What ia there to say ?” she asked, ber 
voices unresognissbly hoaree ; ‘' and how ahall I 
say it? Graham, I have eeen Mra. Bruce!” 

She spoke those last words in an awful 
whisper, and waa startled at his wondering 
reply. 

“Well?” 

* Ta not that enough ?” 

* Enough for what?” 

‘Ig it possible that you don’s know? Or 
are you trying to deceive me farther?" 

‘I don't in the very least understand you. 
When did you see Mrs. Bruce?" 

** Now—to-day.” 

** And what did she tell you?” 





“ Everything.” 

Bat what is everything? You sre speak- 
ing eniymag to me, Alice. I gee yon ia thia 
terribic ste of excitement and grief, and the 
only explu::. i-n thas you have to make to me 
is that Mra, b....: has been here and told you 
everything. I am as moch in the dark as 
before, Oan yoa teli me notbing farther?” 

She wae sitting bols upright in the chair in 
whioh he had placed her, gezing through the 
faint light into his face with a sirained look 
Shas wae painfal. 

‘Let me look at you!” she oried, heavily. 
“Les me look straight into your eycs, 
Graham, and eee if the man whom | bave 
almoss worzhipped ia ospable of such deception 
as that! Les me——”’ 

“ Alice, what ia is that you are saying?” 
he cried, haugbtily. ‘‘In what have I ever 
deceived you? What is it thas you mean?” 

She lifted herself half off the ocbair and 
peered into his face weirdly 

‘* Ask yourself,” she whispered. ‘' Look 
baok over all your life and see if there ia nos 
komething in which you have deceived me. 
Thiuk, Graham!” 

He flashed to the very roote of bia bair, and 
she was not slow to see it, even in that cim 
light, 

“I told yon of the one time in all my life 
in which I deceived you—or, rather, as mash 
of it ag you would allow me to tell,” he stam- 
mered, ‘' Bat Mra Bruce knows nothing of 
that. It is a subject thet has never been 
mentioned between ue.” 

Miss Mortimer bad failen back in her obair. 
She remembered then tha: she had in reslity 
forbidden him to speak to ber upon thas enb- 
ject. Was it so much his faolt, then ? What 
was she to think? How was she to act? 
She moistened her parched lips, and en- 
deavoured to nerve herself to the hardest 
ordeal that she bad ever been oslicd upon to 
endure. Then, before she began, she rove and 
rang for lights. 

Clinton had never seen her like that before, 
but the change awed him. Hs watched her 
in eilence until she sat down before him 
sgain, and he koew that the eubjes) was 
opened, 

‘ Graham,” ehe said, slowly, “Ieee now 
that I was wrong. I seé that there should be 
no unexplained circumstances in the Jives of 
thove that expect to pass throngh years in the 
closest compaxionthip that Heaven allows to 
mortals. Bat it is not too late, and Iam 
ready to listen to you. Wii! you tell me all 
the treth?”’ 

He was speechless for 2 moment, striving to 
@ecide in his own mind whar had brought all 
thie about; bat, unable to discover any reacon, 
he sat down and drew his chair oppoeite to 
hers. His countenance was contracted with 

ain, 
** You mean the story of my—association 
— Bruce ?”’ he aeked, heavily. 

* Yeo,” 

“I hoped that subject was buried botween 
us for ever," he csid, wesrily; “ bat is maad 
be as you will, The greatest sorrow of my life 
surrounds that time. I bave not endeavoured 
to conceal that fact from you. Is it your wieh 
that I should begin at the beginning and tell 
you a connected story?” 

** Yee.” 

It eeemed that she was unable to utter more 
than the monosyllable, and that in the 
shortest of gasps. Ciinton looked at her 
closely, then with eyes still fixed upon be 
face he began, speaking slowly, and strivin 
after a calmness that cot her to the soul. 
For the first time.she seemed really $o realice 
what Decima had been to bim. He apparently 
forgot the presence of his promised wife as he 
proceeded with the story, but rambied on as 
if he were livingin thas past that bad been so 
unepeakably sweet tohim. He went onto the 
day when he had heard of her last, and as he 
concluded his head dropped upon hie hands 
and an awfol groan escaped him He was 
suffering again as he had suffered in thove daya 
that were gone, and she knew it, She watched 
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him in silence for some time, the sobs'in her 
throat almost cirangling her. Of all the grief 
that ber life had ever known that moment held 
the greatest. Bat it mastered her. 

She rose at last and placed her hand upon 
biz shoulder. 

Graham," she said, gently, “have you 
told: me—everything? Is there nothing more 
toadd?” 

He lifted his face, distorted with agony. 

“TI have told you all that I can,” he 
answered, hosrsely. 

“Why oan yon tell me nothing farther ?” 

* T eannos anawer.” 

‘Then Iles me answer for you. Read 
that!” 

She placed the letter in his hands and 
walked to the other end of the room while he 
read. She was trying to think what she onght 
to do, trying to subdue the ghastly pain at her 
heart ; bus it was a useless endeavonr, She re- 
turned and stood beside him, with her hand 
upon the back of his chair, 

He lifted his ashen face. 

‘* Well 7" he said, boarsely, 

‘Ts that trae?” 

‘\ Yes.” 

There wag a long silenos. She did not know 
how foolishly she had hoped until then, Alow 
cry, quickly suppressed, like that which 
follows a stab of pain, fell from her lips, Then 
the calmuess of death came over her. 

‘Why did not you tell me?" 

‘Do you think that Lever should?” he in- 
quired, hoareely. 

** Bat you meant to make her your wife?" 

** Before Heaven—yes !”’ 

'' Did you—did yon ever suspect the reason 
why—she went away?" 

‘' Ts was hecanese she knew that I would 
never give her np, and bsoause she was deter- 
mined that she would not come between you 
and me." 

A epsem contracted Miss Mortimer’s fans. 
How much more noble more self-sacrificing 
that child had been than she ! She wanted to 
do everything then to make up for even the 
wrong ofa momentary intention. She bent 
forward eagerly. 

‘* Bas could you ses no other reason?” 

**No.” 


*' Think, think, Graham ! ” 

He started up with a low ory of horror, 

* You don’t mean a 

** Yes, I do—yeal” 

*'Guod Heaven!” 

She never forgot the expression of his coun- 
tenance then, There was almost insanity in 
is. Bhe went up and soothingly placed her 
band upon his shoulder, 





cried. ‘* You mnes——” 
Bot apparently he had not heard her, 





“ T must knownow—new!” 

“Then— Be quiet, Graham. 
trembling so, dear,’’ 

‘*Bat——” 

“I think—mind you, Graham, I don’t say 
anything except that I think—but it may be 
that I have seen—your cbiid!”’ 


You are 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Tr was with a heavy heart that Philip 
Browne left Decima alone in that room with 
her dead baby, 

* Poor child!""he muttered. ‘There is 
little. enough that any of us can do for her 
now. She may have erred, but thera was 
never & woman who has been more cruelly 
punished. I never saw a purer or ‘more 
innocent face. I sm quite convinced that 
there has been some horrible mistake, I don't 
believe that she is guilty of the wrong that is 
ascribed to her. And how she suffers! She 
needs the tender sympathyofa woman. It is 
only a woman who would know bow to speak 
the worda that she needs to hear. Bat who 
is to speak them? It Mies Mortimer were 
only——Why not eend for ber? She is only 
& little way off. I shall go for her myselt. It 
can do nc harm. She is so gentile, so tender, 
s0 womanly. I wonder that I did not think 
of it long ago. I shail go at once, early as it 
is.” 

To think with Dr. Browne was toact. He 
took his hat and crashed it down over bis 
eyes, ‘then walked hastily down the strect. 
He paused before the handsome residence and 
mounting the stoop, pulled the bell, 

Toe servants were just beginning to move 
silently through the ‘great house. One 
answered the seummonga. 

‘*T want to see Mies Mortimer,”’ exciaimsd 
Dr. Browne, who was known to the girl, 
“‘ Don't distorbary one else inthe house, but 
tell her—— Wait—! wili write a ling uponmy 
esrd.” 

He selected a card, then scribbled upon 
it,— 

‘ Will you come with ms to see onr little 
friend? She is in great distress and needs 
you, Will explain when I gee you, but don't 
lose any time.” 

Miss Mortimer had left London the night 
before with Graham Clinton, but not oon- 
sidering it either advisable or prudent +0 go to 


| the hotel, had gone to the home of her friends. 


She eprung out of bed when she had read the 
note that the servant bad sronsed her to 


| Geliver, and dressed herself hurriedly for the 
“You muss not excite yourself 50!” she | 
| Browne when she joined him, but asked, — 


‘* What scoundrel I have been!" he ! 


garped. ‘God in Heaven! what punishment 
do I not deserve for the sorrow and shame 
that I have brought into that poor ohild's life | 
I am more her morderer than if I had struck 
the blow that. placed her in her ooffin! Ob, 
Decima ! Dectma !” 

She had never beard suoh grief expresced in 
the mere calling of a name. He concealed his 
face and sobbed horribly. 

Graham!” she cried, heavily, ‘don't 
do that! It is nos qnite so bad as you think, 
I cannot teliyon yes bat—. Comeawsy with 
me now, to-night. There is somethiog that 
— be done at once, I cannot tell you yet, 

ot Ld 

Her manner startled him even ont of hia 
terrible paroxyem of grief, Heturned and 
caught her by the shoulders, 

‘What is it that you mean?” heoried. 





street. She did wot pause to greet Dr, 

“Whet is the matter? ‘What has hap- 

med?’ 

“ The child ia dead | ” 

“ Dead!” she gaeped. “When?” 

“A few minutes sgo, of spasms. That 
poor child—I scarcely know what to think of 
her. I have never ‘seen anyone in such a 
state. She needs tome woman friend, and I 
thought of you.” 

Miss Mortimer did not reply. She had 


' quite recovered herself, and hurried almost 


‘For Heaven's sske, speak quickly! Iam | 


almost mad !” 

She hesitated. She did not know how much 
she ought to tell bim just shen, 

*Oome with’ me ‘to Leeds to-night,” she 
said. plesdingly. 

“For what?” 


into ® ran down the street. Her thoughts 
were busy, but not a word did she’speak upon 
that quick walk. 

‘‘Is she in here?” phe acked, as ebe pausod 
before the door that she knew led to Decima’s 
room 


“ Yeu.” 

She didnot knock for admission, but opened 
it softly and entered. 

A hoarge cry escaped her as the iad/cau mes 
her eye. 

The baby lay upon the bed, and by ite side 


' phood the frantic mother, with a balf smile 
! upon her lips: and that fatal bottle clasped in 


' 
{ 
} 


“Don's me. Teannot tell-you now,’ but | 


you shall know'to- morrow.” 


her hands, She had not beard the opening 


of the door, and lifted ifto her lips as Alice 
Mortimer entered, 

With a single bound Alice had resched her. 
She caught the hand ‘that: ould have taken: 


life, and the bottle fe'l to the floor, ems giing 
at Decima’s feet. 

She looked from the spilled liquid to her 
visitor's face almost vacantly. 

* You could not do that,” she said, misera. 
bly. ‘ Oh, Miss Mortimer! if you have any 
pity. don't torture me!" 

‘* Do you know meso fittle that you think 
Icould? Iam going to prove to you tha:— 
Grabam Ciinton is—nothing to me!” 

What it cost her to utier those words nc one 
ever knew, bat ttey were spoken quietly, 
almost cheerfally, 

‘*How ?” whispered Decima. 

‘* By showing you the gentleman whose wife 
I have promised to be.” 

There was a ‘certain rigidity abont the 
white lips that gave evidence of the womsn’s 
agony; bat even that passed away as sho 
opened the decor and tignalled Dr. Browne, 
who still stood withous, to enter. 

He came at her silent call, and going 
forward, placed hig hand upon Decima’s head, 
She gazed from one to the other in bewilder- 
ment. 

“This is the gentleman of whom I was 
speskirg,"”’ said Alice, with an imploring 
glance in his direction. ‘Dr. Browne, wil! 
you not assere Decima thas I am your be- 
trothed wife?" 

The look of astonishment upon Browne's 
eountenance gave place to one of deep pain. 
The eyes of both women were upon him, the 
one in mute terribly agitated inguiry, tho 
other in pleading that he conld not com- 
prehend. What wav he to ray? His lips grew 
«white as death as he replied,— 

“If it is your desire that I should do sc 
then I am ready,” ’ 

Mics Mortimer swayed for a moment, bat 
recovered hergetf before Dr, Browne bad 
reached her side, She smiled at him, but it 
waa piteously weak. Then they both tarned 
to Decima, who had slipped from her chuir 
end Jay there upon the bare fioor with & 
strangely white face, 

“She has fainted!” exclaimed the doctor, 
as he lifted ber * hig arma and p'ased her 
upon the bed heside the dead infant, 

“We must remove it before she recovers 
consciousness,” gaid Miss Mortimer, gently. 
* Poor, suffering, noble child | how wa have 
all wronged her! There is a messsge that 
must be cent atonce. Will you see that it is 
delivered ?” 

** Yes,” 

‘©May I have a leaf from your note- 
book?” 

He gave her a prescription blank and & 
penci!, and she soribblede— 


“Dear Grawam,—Come at onoe with 
messenger, Be prepared for a terridle shook. 
A great sorrow and a greater joy awaits you, 
Don't delay, ** ALICE.” 


With trembling hands ehe confided is to Dr, 
Browne, after holding it up for hia inspeoricr. 
He could not comprehend the sitestion, bat 
he knew that it would be explained to him in 
time, and leaving her there to await him he 
went from the room with the message. 

‘See what you have dons ! she ssid, dally. 
“16 is all gone now, and my little princess oan- 
not wait muok longer.” 

“What would you do?" gasped Miso 
Mortimer, ‘Do you not know——” 

She conld not finish her sentence for the 
horror that was upon ber. Decitma moaned. 

** What shall I do?’ she asked, helplessly. 
“What shall I do? Oh, why did you come? 
Why did:you?” 

Mice Mortimer took the little figure in her 
arms and held her closely as if she were a tiny, 
grieving ohild, All the nobility of her great 
nature wae restored. ‘She felt that she could 
never do'enough to show her appreoiaticn for 
the great sacrifice that girlshad made: for her. 
Her life would have seemed: a‘emall recom- 
penee at that moment, 

‘My darling |"she whispered, ‘‘ what was 
it that you imtended todo? Don’t: you know 
that shav wae widked ? “Don't you:know that 
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God “would have ‘punished ‘yeu* through all 
eternity for taking that-which is His? Don's 
you know thas‘you would never have ween the 
face of your little one in the life that is to 
come? Ta it not better to wait for a time, in 
order that you may ‘be rejoinéd in that new 
life - which there ia no death and no separa- 
tion 7° 

Decima drew “back and gsezed at her in 
eitence for-a time, then borst*inte-fears, Alice 
jet her weep ‘withont*reproct until her tear 
‘had ceased to flow. 

“It is so hard!” the moaned—"“ so hard! 
What is there in life to live'for? How oan [ 
face all the dreadful yeare’of tortore alone ?”’ 

“Bast you will‘ not face ‘it alone, ‘my 
darling,’ anid Alice,‘tenderly. ‘There is one 
who loves you—-who is waiting even now to 
atk your forgiveness for the great-wrong that 
hehaa done you. Do you think there will be 
né happiness for you, Deoima, in being Graham 
Clinton’s wife?" 

The haggard eyes*were lifted. There wasa 
moment of painfal eilence, then Desima 
whispered, — 

‘* Woat is it that you mean?” 

‘' That you are to ba happy, my dearest, in 
rpite of ali your siffering. Graham does not 
keow yet that you live; but he is here in 
this town waiting for me to bring bim to you 
—waiting to see his ‘obild.” 

Decima shuddered. 

“Bat you will no$ tell him! Remember 
that I hold your promise to tell no one—no 
one at all!" 

‘* Would you keep a father from the sight 
of his dead cbiid ?"’ 

Decima drew back. 

“What do you mean?” she whispered, 
hoarsely, 

‘*That I know all—all the generons, noble 
sacrifice that you have made for me, and: all 
the suffering that I have eaused you, my 
darling! Oh, Desims, could you not bave 
understood that nothing under heaven could 
have induced’ me to come ‘between you and 
the man ‘who loved you? You will ' be 
Graham’s wife now, and——" 

“No, no, no! You don’t understand! I 
never could do that—uever !'’ 

“Why nov?” 

“Can't youses? You have been the bast, 
the only friend I have ever known. ‘Do you 
think that I would rob you of'the man “whom 
you love? Do you think I wonid take from 
you the man who for years hay been your pro- 
mised husband?” 

“ Not when you know that I ‘never’ shall be 
bia wife?” 

“Nos even then, beoanse'you love him !’’ 

There was a resolution in ‘the sad voice that 
Mish Mortimer knew could not’ be shaken; 
but now ‘that the two women had entered upon 
& contest of self-eactifice she determined that 
nothing conld stand besween her and the end 
that she had in view. She felt ‘that to ‘res 
Graham Ointon and Decima happy would in 
some meaeure expiate the sin thas she hud 
committed in thonght if not in reality—the 
sin of separating these two’ who loved each 
osher, and ali her’ nature ‘was*aroured in the. 
endeavour, 

There was an anguish in the white face that 
Dscima was too heart-broken to ‘tee, bat she 
Voice wae almost'steady as she aid, eofely,— 

_ * Bat suppove that I ehoutd tell you that I 
do not love him?” 

_ “I would nos believe you,” she eaid, quiver- 
ingly. 

“ Bat suppose Fcoutld prove it to you?” 


OHAPTER XXXV. 


Eanty 68 it was when the mesrenger rent 
to Cimton’s hotel srrived’ he was slready 


few morvels that had been eet before him for 
kfast, 


Toe myeterions ‘conduct of ‘Alice Mortimer 


have been more than obinse- not to have seen 
‘that there was something mach beyond: the 
ordinary in her concealed meaning. He 
resresly dared attempt to gaess what if all 
meaht,“and yet hia heart told him that some 
freat change had come into hig life. Every 
sort of theory that the fancifal brain of man 
could invent he had considered as the explana- 
tion’ of her conduct, bus-eaoh wasat prompily 
rejected as conceived. 

“IT am-allowing myself to hope for too 
muth,”’ he ‘told ‘himself sguin and again, 
striving to surb his own eagerness. ‘The 
reidtion will ba so great that it cannot be 
endured when I find how I have really per- 
mitted’ my imagination to ran riot over 
reason. Women are all sensational. Poor 
Alios! How she has soffered through me! 
Ah, Heaven! Waat hsppiness do I deserve ? 
What grief have I not bronght upon'the two 
women that I would have give my life to pro- 
tect from harm? How noble and generous 
they bith«have been, and how little I have 
deerved the love of either." 

He ‘feaned ‘his Ahead upon hia -hend and 
groaned as he looked down into his’ plate. 
He felt that he could not bear the uncertainty 
rauch longer, thet -he must demand ‘some 
explanation from her, let the hour be what is 
might. He'was rising from the breakfast- 
table with that’ @etermination well d«fined, 
when the messenger addressed nim, 

‘* You are Me. Graham Clinton?” 

“Tam.” 

‘There ia a letter, and Iam totake you 
with meas an answer.” 

There ‘wae no'envelops uron it,'and very 
hastily Clinton cast his eyoover the contents, 
A vivid flash arose to his brow, followed aud- 
denly by a patior that wasslerming. What 
could it be that she meant? he asked 
himeeclf. He did not pause to answer his 
own query, but hurried after tho messenger, 
‘Ta it far?" he asked. 

“Bont half'a mile.” 

There was a cab standing at the door of 
the hotel. Clinton eprung in. 

“Give the order to the driver,” he cried to 
the boy, “and tell him to drive fast for double 
money!" 

The boy obeyed, then sprang in and/olozed 
the door. 

Under the tempting promise the driver 
was not many micutes in reaching the address 
that had been given, and wondering greatly 
at the poverty of the sarroundings to which 
Mies’ Mortimer had summoned him, he Jeaped 
to the ground, and, ordering the driver to 
wait, ran up the few stepe, 

Tae door waa opened by Alice herself, 


him. He caught her hand and pressed it with a 
force of which be was ane ware. 


euspense!”’ he exclaimed, huskily. ‘Tell me 
what is it you mean, and what has hap. 


Jaugh and cry. “ Everything depends opon 
your calmness." 


ing 1” 
‘©Bnt it is for her sake, Graham !"’ 
“ Hera? Whose?" 

“Deotma’s 1” 


expreesed by any countenance. 

** Decima! * he'whieperéd. “ You could not 
be ornel enough to deceive ‘me like that! 
Explain ‘to me quickly, for the love of 
Heaven !’’ 


Mortimer's beart, but it wae but momentary ; 
then all the old generous sélf-sacrifice re- 


‘She had explained ‘nothing; but he would 


‘* She ia-not dead, as we all thought,” she 
said, gently. ‘There was—a—a feoret that 
' she concewled even from you! | Itiaa very sad 

time for Decima, dear, in spite of thefact that 
she knows of the happiness thatis inetore for 
“her; beoause—you must be very brave for her 
sake, Graham. for she has suffered even more 
than you think. Her—child is—dead!" 

He did not speak. His pallid lips seemed 
‘incapable of articalatiorn. He stood there 
staring at her helplessly for a long time, then 
in a dull, stupid sors of way he ssid, almost 
quietly, — 

"' Take me to her." 

She’ turned away and opened the door, 
Then phe cloeed it again bebind him, and he 
was alone with the woman who had been the 
one love of hia life. 

Bhe was lying opon ‘the bed with her head 
propped ‘up with pi'iows, ber great hollow, 
haggard eyes fixed uponthe door, That same 
bleak despair that had characterised her ex- 
pression was still there; but ag she recognised 
she figure that bad come through the coor she 
tried to raise herself. The effort was too great, 
She flang out her arms, the low gasping cry 
reaching only him, and the next moment ste 
way in his arms, pressed closely to his madiy 
beating heart. 

Tasre were no words between them, They 
were both weeping, their teara mingling ac 
thetr lips met and clang’together. Then wher 
their agitation had been somewhat controlled 
Clinton whispered, brokenly,— 

‘““My Icve, my wife, how ‘we have boib 
suffered |” 

‘* Heaven never yet Ist a sin go unpunished, 
Graham,” she faltered. *‘ We have no righ’ tc 
complain. Have they told you —” 

Bhe could not finish the sentence; but he 
knew from the grief in the sweet syea that sho 
referred to the death of her baby. He drew 
her. closer to him and held her lips to his 
cheek, 

‘‘ Not all, darling, but enough to make me 
understand what a carce I have been to your 
pure life. Can you ever forgive mie, 
Decima ?"’ 

*' I told you long ago that there must be oo 
talk of that between us. Heaven has forgiven, 
and has sent the sweet signal of purdon in 
you, Oh, my love, my love! I could not have 
borne life longer without*yon, The burden 
had grown too great. I have been a terrible 
coward. I could not even hope when they told 
me that you were coming. I can sosrcely be- 
lieve that you are here now, though I feel the 
throb of your heart againet my own.”’ 

* Bat it is all trae, my little Princess.” 

She started. The cold awees name kad 


brought back the memory Of her gress toza tc 
Her’ face was’ very pale, bat there was a ; 
smile in her eyes for all that which reassured ope tried to rise, but he was forced to 


‘‘ What ia it, sweetheart ?” he whispered. 
‘* We must go to—her ! Oh, Graham, if you 


a ¥ ke ‘don’t . 3 
Se ee could only have-ssen her onca in life I mighs 
have been content.” 


**Hash. love! We must nots question the 


= you must be calm, first,” ehe oried, will of Heaven. Areyou strong enough to bear 
her own voice trembling between a hysterical | i#? Yea!" 


He lifted her fromthe bed and supported her 


“Don's , i _ } with. hia strong arm. Bhe was very frail, very 

ee ow weak, and hia heart ached as he saw the terri- 

ble changesin her shat suffering had wrought ; 

but she was even more beautifai to :‘him than 

ever, and it seemed to _ that. mach ” 
d her inthe time be -bad vo 

He staggered against the door. For a | Dad love - : 

“moment the frightfal patlor of his face | #nown-the meaning of-Jove-till now. 

alarmed her, but the nexs a wild joy bad : 

i i : her ¢o-the room in -which.she knew tuey had 

illumined hia eyes sucha she had mever seen placed the little form thattbey were so soon to 


jose for ever. 


She indicated-the way, and he ‘half-oarrisd 


They had placed it upon a little cos, and to- 


gether thas father and mother knelt beside the 
‘body of their ebild. 


When the first grief ‘had subsided Cliaton 


i seed Mi 
selene neaes Uavieswuster enue “4 rose and took the little dead thing:in his.arma, 
holding hie taby for the fires time to his 
breast, 


Very tenderly he brashed the soft 








the night ‘before’ had prevented his: sleepirg, 


check caressingly. 


tarned. She put up ber hand and touched his 
co soles = ala golden hair'back from the delicate’ brow anc 
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pressed his lips upon the tiny mouth, mur- 
maring anheard words of love, 

Deocima sat there apon the floor wiih her great 
grtief-siricken eyes fixed upon shem, thinking 
what @ radiant joy it would have been had 
that tender heart bus known that it was her 
father who held her, that it was her father 
who whispered those precious words. A 
quivering eob esosped her, and laying the tiny 
thing gently back upon the couch Ciiaton 
lifted Decima and took her to the room that 
they had left. 

‘Ie is very bitter, darling,” he whispered, 
‘bat Heaven knows beat. The world would 
have been very crael to her, dear heart, because 
of the sia of her father. Yoo must remember 
abat, and understand that it is best for her 
dake.” 

Bat io the first wild grief a mother nover 
Can see the jiatioe ia the sacrifive, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tere was a long consultation half an hour 
later bestweeu Graham Ciinton and Alice 
Mortimer, Decima was present, but she took 
mo «6part.§6 in 6it, lying quietly upon 
the bed with her hand clasped tenderly in 
his, If there was a pang of jealousy in Misa 
Mortimer’s heart it wag carefaily concoaled, 
and her countenance was as clear a3 an un- 
clouded sky as she talked. 

If Ciinton wondered at this he was too 
wise & man to epeak. Natarally he bad not 
forgotten her.grief of the night before; bat it 
seemed to him then that it was more 
mourning for the shattering of an ideal than 
suffering over the blow dealt her love. The 
shonght comforted him. and he preserved it. 

* You wish my advice as to what is best to 
do?” she asked witha smile. 

* Yeo,” he answered, gratefally. 
SO much to you that——" 

“Hush! You owe me nothing. I have 
cost you a year of soffering the most intense, 
and it seems to me now that I oan never do 
enough to ersse i#, Bat we will let that go. 
Ithank Heavsn that I wae the innocent 
rather than the guilty cause. Now here is my 


“We owe 


plan. If you don't like it, don’t hesitate to 
aay 80.” = 

“It is sure to be the best and most 
generous,” 


“Wait until you have heard before you 
jadge. There is no reason why any one 
shoald know the trath of this.” 

*' T anderstand,” said Clinton, an expression 
of shame coming to his conntenance., 

She harried on 

** And—and I think it is your desire as well 
&@3 mine that it shoul.t be upon the arm of her 
husband that Decima leans when she stands 
for the last time beside that child whom she 
80 loved,” 

Clinton looked hia gratitude. 

‘* You know,” continued Miss Mortimer, 
“that the baby cannot be baried from here. 
We will take it to London and have the 
osremony from my house. You can be quietly 
married at ones. There need be no one pre- 
sent except myself and some member of the 
minister s household who never saw you and 
will never bear of you again. In that way I 
@m quite sure that we can keep the matter 
confined to those who already know, and they 
are sofficiently interested in Decima to wish 
to bs silent for her sake. In fact, I see no 
reason why even they should know the real 
trath. If you will let me tell the story to 
Pailip Browne and Fred James there is no 
reason why I oould not arrange it 
-‘Aatisfactorily with little trouble. Do you 
a@gres?" 

“Nothing could be better, I don’t see 
how we are to thank you for all the kindness 
“hat you are ahowing us, Alice. I have de- 
served it very little.” 

‘*We were not to mention that subject 
gain, I thought.” 

** Bat bow can ons be silent?” 





“Do you think that I should not be in- 
terested after all these years of brotherly and 
siaterly affection?” she asked, half averting 
her face. 

“Tt sounds ev strange to hear you say that," 
exclaimed Decima, softly. ‘ It does not seem 
possible that all this hideous soffering has 
been a mistake—that it was useless from the 
begioning. Jast to think, Graham! I 
thought she loved you, and it was dear, 
generous, great-hearted Dr. Browne all the 
time! She ishis betrothed wife, and, oh, I 
do pray Heaven that you may be happy as 
yon deserved, Misa Mortimer! "’ 

She observed the strange flash that had 
arisen to her friends face, bat did not 
construe it aright. Clinton had straightened 


up. 
“ Betrothed to Browne, you say?” he 
al most gasped, 
There was a slight pause of embarraszs- 
ment, then Mies Mortimer answered quiet- 


Ma Yes. It bas been a very great mistake, all 
around. I am engsged to Philip.” 

It was not an easy announcement for her 
to make, Her very soul seemed to contract 
under the pain of it, but she was repaid for 
her sacrifice when she caw the expression of 
gladness upon Ciinton’s face. 

He sprong op, and, catching her about the 
waiet, kissed her upon the lips. 

“Thank Heaven!” he oried, brokenly, 
“There is nothing that could have given me 
greater happiness than this. You have been 
the good angel of my life" 

“No, the Nemesis, Ciiaton. Bat for me 
you might have been happy months ago. Let 
me go now, dear. Remember that I have all the 
arrangements to make, and there ia no time 
to be loat if we are to leave for London to- 
nighs,"’ 

She left them after that, and they watched 
her go as they might have watched an angel. 
Ciinton suspected more than he osred to ac- 
knowledge even to himeelf, but there could be 
nothiog done, and repining now was useless. 
He was alone with the single love of his entire 
lite, and in spite of the terrible grief that was 
upon them in the fices hours cf their reunion 
he was happy. 

It was in the afternoon of the same day 
that Dr. Browne entered the room where Misa 
Mortimer stood with the undertaker. The 
latter was upon the point of leaving, and took 
bis departuce soon after. Then she tarned to 
Browne. 

“ You should have gone to your room to reat 
afier leaving the hospital, instead of coming 
here,” she said, gently. “ You are sadly in 
need of it.” 

** Do you think I could rest until I had seen 
you?” he said, with an uusuccessfal effort to 
conceal his agitation. ‘I think thie day has 
been filied with the greatest unrest that I have 
ever known. There has seemed a week in each 
hour.” 

Mics Mortimer’s face was slowly alternating 
from white to crimson. Her hands were 
trembling, and ber lips almost refased to do 
her bidding as she tried to speak calmly, 
one the subject to which she knew he re- 
erred. 

‘*I¢ has been a long day, hasn't it?’ she 
asked, ‘‘ Bat then there has been so much to 
do—so much to bear, What would you think 
if I should tell you that there was a secret 
marriage long sgo between Graham Clinton 
and Decima ?” 

‘I should call him no less a contemptible 
scoundrel than I think him now!” answered 
Browne, with energy. 

** You muet not say that—indeed you mnet 
not, for there is no man who deserves it less 
than Graham. The circumstances that have 
surrounded him have been moat unfortunate, 
thatisall. I cannot explain them to you. but 
wheu I tell you that I am more than satiefied 
you will underetand that you have misjudged 
him, will you not?" 

Bat in spite of her pleading he was not 
quite convinced, 





“ Yet he was engaged to you when he had a 
wife |” he said, heavily. 

** He thought her dead. The person whom 
we all belicved to be Dacima lies in the 
cemetry, where Ciinton and I stood side by 
side to see her buried. He never concealed 
bia love for her from me, ; Toere was no 
deception. I knew that he never loved me, 
He has evff-cred as men rarely.do, Don't be 
come @ Pharisee! Jadge nothing that you do 
not understand. I am not at liberty to tell 
you secrets that are not my own; bat you will 
try to believe, will you not? ” 

“Tam willlng to accept whatever you say 
ie right, because I am utterly in the dark, 
They have their own reasons, I suppose, for 
wishing to conceal these things, and I have 
neither the desire nor the right to pry into 
them. Bat there is one par: of it which con. 
cerns me very closely, and it ia upon that 
point that I have come to you to-day. Alice, 
what was it that you meant by making the 
announcement to—shall I eay Mea. Olinton 
that you did?" 

He paused and looked down upon her, but 
her eyes were upon the floor, and she did not 
reply. Her breathing was not quite regolar. 
He understood her embarrasement olearly 
enough, and took her hand soothingls, 
tenderly, not quite concealing hia own 
emotions, but succeeded in remaining very 
quiet, 

“I asked you only a little while ago to ba 
my wife, and you declined,” he said, slowly. 
‘* Have you reconsidered your anawer? Are 
you willing to truest me with your fatare, 
Alice?" 

She bravely lifted her eyes to hia face, 

‘The situation is a moat distressing one, 
Philip,” she anawered, hesisatingly. ‘ [am 
afraid that I bave taken & most contemptible 
advantage of you, and yon .have the right to 
withdraw from it if you eo desire. The 
announcement that I made was an impulse in 
which you were not considered. I see how 
wrong it was, I wish you would not take that 
into consideration st sil, I wish that you 
would forget that I bave said that.” 

* I don't think I quite comprehend yon. Ia 
it that you wich to withdraw from the uvoon- 
sidered engsgement? ” 

She did nos reply ; but again her eyes were 
cast upon the floor, 

A sadden flash dyed Browne's face, 

** Very well!’ he cried, passionately. ‘ So 
be it. Let us forget all the past. Alice, will 
you be my wife? You know that I love you— 
You know that I always shall. What is yout 
answer?” 

There were tears in her eyes as she lifted 
them gratefally, 

** You are so good, so generous! " she oried, 
brokenly. ‘‘ Let me be thoroughly honest, if 
Iocan. It is too new yet, to talk aboat forget- 
ing the past. I have told you before, and I told 
the truth, I have no right to teli you that it 
was all a mistake, for that would be a oruel 
falsehood. Bat are you willing to trust me? 
Are you willing to wait?” 

*' As Jacob did for Rachael.” 

* Tren I will be your wife.” 

There was no great demonstration upon 
either side. He kissed her forehead quietly snd 
pressed her hand. Tne uodertaker came to het 
for some instructions, and she lefy her be- 
trothed husband to give them. 





CHAPTER XXXVil. 


THEeszE was & quiet weddiagas soon ad 
possible, in London, at which only the oon- 
tracting parties, the clergyman, Misi 
Mortimer, and a person who signed his name 
Alfred Jadd were present. The last named 


rather objzcted, after the old-fashioned ides, 
to aseing ® woman married in black; bat 
Mise Mortimer felt sure that that would never 
affect the happiness of Graham Ciiaton’s 
young wife, and 89 expressed herself. 

They were driven immediately atter the 
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seremony to Miza Mortimer's residence, when 
Ciinton himeelf insisted upon going after 
Mca. Beace. Alice offered to go, but Clinton 
woald not listen to that, and, taking the sama 
oatriage that had brought them, he drove to 
the old tenement that was to be Mra. Bruce's 
home no longer. 

What occurred there no one ever knew, but 
Clinton told Decima afterwards that he had 
spoken only the trath to her mother. Certain 
it waa that she went back with him to the 
residence of Miss Mortimer. No one saw her 
meeting with her daughter, and no one asked 
what took place, but it was upon the arm of 
fer son-in-law that she leaned when she 
looked for the first and last time upon the face 
of her granddaughter. 

It was a most pathetic picture, but one in 
which all saw great happiness in the 
perspective, in spite of the shadow upon it 
shen. 

Tas funeral occurred, with strict privacy, 
next day, the little form being placed by that 
other one over whom they had wept such bit- 
ter tears. 

Tha story of the private marrisge, the 
gubsequent misanderatanding, and the sup- 
posed death were told to Mrs. James and 
Fred, also to all those who had known Decima 
daring that wretched time, and if there were 
any doubts opon the subject those moat 
interested never knew. 

Mes. Brace was established shortly after 
that ina house that was the property of 
Graham Clinton, and, after being sure of her 
perfect comfort, he and his wife started away 
for a tour about the world that was to last for 
several months. It was rather diffisnlt for 
Mrs. Brace to lose her daughter so soon afier 
her recovery; bat then ebe knew thatit was 
wisest and beat, and said nothing bat words of 
encoursgement when the plan was proposed 
by Clinton, 

Daring the hours of leisure and comfort of 
mind and body that followed Mrs. Bruce 
made the translation of the novel that 
Giinton had broaght her vpon that night that 
she had known the greatest sorrow of her life. 
It proved to be the forerunner of what was 
afterward  wonderfal success in the line of 
translations. An original novel wa; added 
later on in life, and from it to day her name 
Stands enrolled most brilliantly prominent in 
the archives of literature. 

It was not long after the departure of Mr. 
and Mesa. Olinton that the father of Mies 
Mortimer died. There had been an unusual 
attachment between thé two, and life was 
exceedingly lonely to her. It was daring one 
of hia visits to London than Pailip Browne 
observed the emptiness of her lifa, and, while 
he had resolved never to urge her to become 
his wife, bat to allow her to take her own 
‘time, he could bear it no longer, and broke 
the pledge he had made himself, 

He urged apon her only the companionship 
of which she was standizg so much in need, 
and she accepted it. He went back to Leeda, 
resigned his position there, and, with very 
little preparation, there was another wed- 
dixg. Clinton and Decima were atill absent, 
which was as Misa Mortimer would have 

desired, 

Then they, too, went abroad, remaining for 
more than a year. The companionship was 
Oloze enough, but a wedding like that ia a 
most dangeroas thing, a fact which Alice 
realised painfally afscr marriage. She hesi- 
tated to go to her husband, who was nothing 
more then her brother, sfter all, with any of 
the affairs that concerned her, lest he 
misunderstand or mieconstrue her. It was the 
silence which he misunderstood, and a cold- 
ness, a formality sprung up between them that 
¢ffectually frozs the sweet, intimacy of the 
marriage tie. 

They neither had the courage to propose a 

home, and a time of as great misery as 
either had ever known had come upon them. 
Browne was all that she could have desired, in 
80 far as his attentions were concerned, bat 








they were the attentiona of the courteous 
stranger, and not the lover. 

Woman.-like, the great change, which was 
constantly growing, out her to the heart, and 
she began to yearn for the little demonstra- 
tions that he had shown her at fires. From 
the emall acknowledgment to her own heart, 
to the ultimate realisation that she was 
passionately in love with him, was the work 
of months aud months of thorough anhappi- 
ness to them both. 

They were in a far distant land upon the 
anniversary of their marriage, bat the 
memories that the day brought were not 
mentioned between them when the evening 
came. They were seated in the same room, 
Bcowne pretending to read, and his wife gazing 
from a window at something which ebe could 
not see, when the silence and the yearning 
grew too great to be borne. She rose suddenly 
with an energy that was borne of despair, in- 
tending to end all then and there, bus the sight 
of his emotionless face stopped her. 

The sudden movement, the start, the stop 
attracted him. He glanced up. The quivering 
countenaace in that ueually impassive face 
startled him. He laid hia paper aside and 
arose. 

‘What ia it, Alice?” he asked, quietly. 
*§ Are you not well?” 

The sound of the voice loosened all the flood- 
gates of her misery. 

* No,” ske oried, ‘I am not well! I want 
to gohome. Why do you not take me ? It ia 
all too utterly wretched to be borne longer, I 
tell you that I shall die under it! Take me 
home and I promize you that you shall never 
be distressed again with the sight of a face 
that has grown hatefal to you!” 

** Alioe 1 "’ 

‘* Les me finish while I can. I know that I 
did wrong to almost force you into that 
engegement with me, and I have received no- 
thing that I have not deserved ; but surely it ia 
enough. I can’t tell you how I bave soffered— 
how I am soffering ! Ob, Pailip, take me 
home! I will keep my word to you, let the 
cost be what it may!" 

He was upon hia feet. There was grief and 
shame blended in his expression. He tock ber 
hand and very gently forced her into & seat. 
Onca or twice he walked up and down the 
floor to regain his composure, listening to 
the sound of her convalsive weeping ; then he 
returned and stood with his hand upon the 
a of her chair, looking sadly down upon 

“ Alioe,”’ be said, softly, calling her by the 
old name for the firat time in months. ‘' I can- 
not tell you what this hag cost me. I have seen 
for some time how utterly miserable you have 
been, and I have wanted to suggest that we re. 
torn home, bat I did not know how to frame 
the suggestion ina way that you would not 
misunderstand. Heaven kuows if I had ever 
guersed thas our marrivge was to end in this 
way I would have sacrificed my life before 
forcing it upon you asI did. I deluded myself 
into the belief that I could win your love, when 
I see now shat I was taking the shortest way 
to make you despise me, I wish I could make 
you understand my position, I wish I could 
make you see how bitterly I regret the past ; 
bat that isimpossible, It is bus nataral shat 
you should have coly the hardest, most cruel 
thoughts of me, and when I try to say any- 
thing to convinos you thai I am not the orea- 
tare you have imagiaed me my tongue seems 
tied, and I can say nothing.” 

Her tears had ceased, and she was staring up 
at him with an astonishment which he could 
not tranelate, 

She torned in her chair and put her hand 
upon his. His fiogers closed spasmodically 
over her own. 

‘* What are you saying, Philip?’ she asked, 
in ® queer tone. ‘'D.» you mean that you are 
80 blind that you think sill that I do not love 
you?’ 

A boyish flash lesped to hia brow. 

* Don't toztare me! ” he gaid, little abovea 





| 


whieper. ‘' You know that the one pasion of 
my life has been given to you, and ——"’ 

** That it died 2?” 

She almost held her breath for hia reply to 
her halt assertion, half interrogation. 

‘** Died!’ he ejacalated, hoareely. “ When ? 
I don’t want to trouble you with my fee'iogs, 
but yet neither would I have you believe that 
which is so untrue. I don’t ask for anything in 
return now, because I see that it is 0 cruelly 
impossible, but I have never loved you as I do 
at this moment.” 

She was upon her feet before him, and a 
single exclamation had fallen from her lips. 
It was,— 

“On, Philip!” - 

Bat there was such a world of expression in 
it that he peered into her face with # curious 
start; then, when he had seen, he caught her 
hand in a grasp that was painfal. 

‘“*Bpeak to me gquickly!‘’ he gasped. 
** What is it that you mean? This is exquisite 
tortare, so don’t keep me in eurpense |” 

** We have been go blind,” ehe said, ** Da 
you think that Heaven always darkens a life 
that it shadows? Oh, Philip, I have believed 
that you had grown to despise me, and it 
almost broke my heart, because I love you!” 

“* My wife!” 

Toere is little left to tell. 

Daring their voyage home there was another 
heir born to the Ciinton estate—anosher 
girl, called this time “ Alice Mortimer Otin- 
ton,” and a right welcome addition ahe is to tha 
household, the spoiled idol of her fond grand- 
mamma. It is a joyous reanion, in which there 
ia no abadow of regret upon the part of any one, 
and Poilip Browne ia not the last to realise 
that happy fact. . 

Fred James ia the only wanderer, 

He never married, bat devoted his life to hia 
mother, and now that the years have softened 
the ating of bitterness connected with his love, 
he visita the Clintons and his former brother- 
in. law frequently, doing hia share to spoil the 
ever- petted Miss Clinton in the most approved 
fashion. 

If there's a shadow even go large as a man’s 
hand in the sanlit horizon, the most expe- 
rienced skipper has not yet discovered it. 


[THE END.] 








Tue steward of the Umbria carries for 
every trip of seven daya the foliowing among 
other perishables; 90 sheep, 1 000ib. lamb, 
1,200.b. beef, 2500.b ham, 1,000ib, bacon, 
560 fowls, one ton of fish, 12 tons of potatoes, 
12 cons of ice, 1,200 eggs, and 2 000 pounds of 
batter. Fo: the out and homes trip are 
carried. among other things, 20 000 oranges 
and 20 000 lemong; 1,100 b of oheese, 1 200 4. 
of coffee, 5001>. tea, 5,800.b. of eugar, 1 400 
quarts of condensed milx, 100 8\o jara of 
jam. Tae Jiquor list ia of vast dimensiong, 
and is wound up by 20000 gallons of water. 
The saloon outfit of  popaolar Oonard 
ateamer on the New York atation consists of 
50000 pieces of linen glass, earthenware, 
cutlery, and plate. 


Avtomatio Deutvery or Lerrers.—An 
invension which ia excitiog # good ceal of 
interest o2 th: Continent, where the flat 
system of residence ia so much ia vogue, is an 








automatic electric lesser and parce! deliverer, 
produced by a resident of Geneva. Aa itd 
nams imp'ies, the apparatas is designed to 
distribute ausomstica!ly oa each floor, ana to 
ali she tenants of a house the lesters or parcela 
which may be addressed 02 them. A larga 
box situated on the groand floor contsins as 
many spertares aa there are floora or teusnta 
in the houee. When a lester or other obj:os ig 
introdaced into one of these Openings the box 
rises and, in paseing.- distributes in exch of 
the receptacles fixed in the anteabamte: of 
the addresses the artio'es intexrdsd for them, 
each tenant being in turn advised of tne 
arrival of the article by the ring of an electric 
bell. 
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Ler him sooff at isflaenzs who never felt ita 
grip. 

Tent is always &@ hand of welcome ready to 
be offered to the strange umbrella, 

Tomson: ‘* My wife and I never digsgree.”’ 
Jobueon: “ Hee word is law, then." 

Iz ie strange, but érue, that when a man ig 
shoct of brains be is generally long on collars. 

We jadge oar neighboura by ourselves, when 
they are good ; when bad by other neighboura. 

A BRIDEGROOM is like a car-coupler, He is 
the mosé insignificant objcct in sight; bad the 
thipg can't go on withou’ him. 

Tue sweetness of ths the uses of adversity 
is one of the thinga best understood by 
contemplation from a distance, 

* Manr,"’ aged a litsle boy, who had been 
to dry a towel before thé fire, ‘ is it done when 
it ia krown?” 

Tovuroums (aged three),.seeing she cook piuck - 
ing 4 goose: *' Narse, ie Mary undressing the 
goose to give him hia bath?” 

No ons can ever tell what a woman will do 
nexs. If any one did tell, she would be sure to 
go and do something elze, 

THz man who wrote “one half the world 
doeen’t know how the other half lives,” never 
could have lived in a small country town. 

Tae men who knows everything is generous 
With his knowledge. He always wants to tell 
it. 

‘““T pon’t onderstand what you cece in a 
game of football,” she said. ‘ You aee etara,”’ 
replied the new player, emphatioally. 

“Dm any of you ever see an elephant's 
ekia?” ioquired a teacher of an infant class. 
* Yer, sir.’ ‘ Where?” “ On anelephant,” 

Waar ie the difference between a devoted 
awain sod a doting father? One isa sighing 
lover, and the other is a loving sire, 

Miss Triut: ‘I love to hear the birds sing.” 
Jack Downoright (warmly): “SBodol. They 
never attempt & piece beyond their ability.” 

A NEWLY MARBIED man bas discovered that 
the aifference besween an umbrella and a 
womun is tha you can sometimes shut ap the 
umbrella. 

A BLIND carpenter took his hammer and saw. 
A dumo wheelwright picked up a hub and 
epoke. To which may be added that a deaf 
farmer drove in his flock and herd, 

A person fond of the marvellous told an im. 
probable story, adding, as was his won't, 
*' Did you ever hear of that before ?"’ * No, 
tir,’ esid the osher; ‘‘ pray, did you?” 

Apam was the only man who ever efarted for 
his cfilse of a moraing without having soma of 
his women, folke stop him at the front door to 
brueh his coat, 

In the restaurant. ‘Garcon, I've waited 
here one mortal hour!” eaid COnbappie. 
* That's so, sir. Bas jast think o’ me. I've 
been waiting here for ten years !”’ 

‘*Drm you ever notice how sometimes the 
earth seems to smile at the san?" said the 
poetic yoang woman, ‘' Oh, yes," he anawered, 
* Toe sun's ao old flames of hers, you know.” 

WHEN the teacher asked, ‘' Waat made tha 
Tower of Pisa Lean?” the slangy boy at the 
foot of the class promptly responded, ‘ Ba- 
cause it was baild that way.” 

W3aeEN you read in the paper that a certain— 
oF Uocertain—report ia “ important if true,” 
you are pretty safe in making up your mind 
that it ion't trae, 

Gayman: “ Thia ia a great day with us at 
home. My daughter ‘comes out’ to-night.” 
Damley: ‘Don't say! So does my brother. 
He's been in for seven years.” 

‘-Herxo, old man, have any luck shoot- 
ing?” * {should say I did. Shot seventeen 
ducks in one day.” “ Were they wild?” 
“ Well—no—aot exacily; but the fermer that 
Owned them waz.” 


| Buxms: “How de do? Had the grip 
| yes?”’ Wilkine: “ No.” Bilsins: *‘ I'm sorry 
j for you, old fellow. What on esrih do you 
i taik about when you meet people ?” 

‘*Weat! six hundred dollars for that 
entiqnoe? Why, that’s jost twice #3 moch as 
you atked for ita month sso, Bat, madam, 
it's jaes twice aa old an it wae ther.” 

Mistrets: “ Bridget, didn't you hesr me 
esll?" Bridget: ‘‘Yis, mum; bat ye tcwld 
me the other day niver to answer ye back, an’ 
I didn't.” 

**Do you think there is anything in the 
theory that married men liva longer than un- 
married ones?” asked the gay bachelor, * Oh, 
I don’s know!” gssid the henpecked friend, 
wearily— seems longer.” 

Mr Mornay Birt: “ Shakespeare died on 
the same day of the month on which he was 
born.” Mrs, Murray Hill: ‘ Not possible. 
How was he able #2 write so many dramas if 
he only lived such a short time?” 

Lirrxe girl (eceading): ‘‘ Nature unadorned 
ia adorned the most. What doss that mean? ”’ 
Little Brother (afser deep thought): “ I gussa 
it means & roast chicken is nicer than a 
chicken with ita feathera on.” 

His Heart Unchanged. “ Marriage has not 
changed him mach," ssid Mrs. Posts, ‘ Ba- 
fore we were married he would not let me 
carry she lightest bundle—and he does not now. 
He let's me lag the heavy ones.” 

Youne Wife: Don't you consider marriage 
®& meansof race, George?” Young Husband 
(who haa siready been forced to play second 
fiddle in the household): ‘' Yea; anythingis a 
means of grace that leads to repentance.” 

Jius:n: “I heard that that fiy-away, 
Minnie Jinks, is going to be married. Wonder 
who the unfortunate individnalis?'? Hobbes: 
‘‘ He happens to be standing in my ehoes at 
the present moment.” 

‘* Srewasp |’? cried the miserable passenger. 
* Yea, sir, Anything I can bring you, sir?” 
“ Nothing, steward, bat an sore of real estate 
—anything—hang the neighbourhood, so long 
ag iv’s good solid ground.”’ 

‘' Toere was s man in front of my house 
yesterday with an infernal machine,” said 
Barker, “ How terribie,” said Miss Mellow. 
“ What did-it look like?” ‘ Like any other 
hand organ.” 

"Tommy, 6an you give me a sentence in 
which ‘but’is a copjanction?’’ asked the 
teacher. ‘‘ See the goat outs the boy. ‘ Bais’ is 
&® conjunction, and comnecta the boy with the 
goat,” 

Lawyer (sharply): ‘‘How is it that you 
know shia watch has been in your family 
thirty years, and yet oannct remember your 
age?" Witness (slyly): ‘ On, sir, the watch 
has kept time ; 1 have not.’’ 

An eminent barrister, having a preposterous 
case sent to him for his opinion, replied in 
answer to the qgustior, * Would an sction 
lie?” “ Yes, if the witnesses would lie t00, but 
not otherwise.” 





Wuen &@ man begings to imparts information 
with the remark that “is is not generally 
known,” it is pretty safe to infer thas it was 
not known to himzelf until be found it in the 
enoyoloy iia an hour or two ago, 

‘‘ Arg you tha master of this house ? ” asked 
& stranger, addressing the young married man, 
“No,” said the young married man, with a 
deep sigh; ‘my wife bas jast taken the master 
up stairg to nurse him.” 

Antist: ‘Why have you hung my picture 
80 high?’ Member of Committee: ‘To get 
the light on it.” Aréist: “ What light do you 
get there?’’ Member of Committee: “ The 
skylight.” 

Sturrer (at thaend of the Simpking ball) : 
** Do you kaow, I oan’é fiad my overcoat any: 
where,’ Simpkins: ‘Have you looked in 
the refreshment room?" Stouffer: “ Why, 
no. Howconidit be in there?" Simpkins: 
“ You baven’t been anywhere else duriog the 





eveniog, buve you?” 





Fatner (*xaminicg Mavel'a engegemens 
riug): “ Yes, i's a pretty ring, darling ; I hong 
it ia w real diamond.’ Mabel; ‘Lum sure i; 
is, dad. Harry haen’s taken me to th; 
theatre or sent me Any z#weets since he gaye i; 
me.’” 

A vain quest. Mrs Bingo: What ara you 
goirg to wear at the rocishle to-night, my 
dear?’ Biogo (frantically from the depths 
ot hie ward robe): ‘' From present fuciocation; 
Eshsli go in a eitk hat and a pair of rabber, 
booss.’’ 

Tue pin mannfaotnrera of the Uaited Siates 
ture oui 18 000,000 000 pins annually, and al) 
& man has to do is $o pus his arm around the 
waist of the first young woman wao happens 
along and he'll fiad she whole outpui, o: ho'lj 
be led. to beiieve he has. 

‘‘My cear, will you please exalain how 
your new cloak cams to be set down among 
the houeehold expsases?'’ ‘ Why, dariing, 
you are certainly not going to deny that ii isa 
mantle piecs? And yoo Koow you told me to 
get one.”’ 

A sucosssruL. competitor for the priza in a 
foo. race mate this gracelal temperance speech 
ia accepting it, ‘ Gentiemen, I bave won bthis 
oup by she nee Of my iega I trogs tant £ may 
never lose the ase of my lega by the use cf saiz 
oup.”’ 

Puotocripuer: * Raige the chin a little, 
please.” Victim: ‘Am I all right other. 
wiee 2?” ‘* Yea,'’ “ Inst want $he chin a little 
higher ?” “Yes. Taan’s all.” “Anything to 
accommodate you.’ (Takes oat his false teeth, 
closes his mouth, and bis chin comes up tv his 
nose ) 

* Went, I never!” exclaimed Mrs. Snages, 
“You never what?’ inquired her husband, 
‘* Here's & piece in the psper ‘that saya is ia 
posible to become iatoxicated on rarefied 
sir. Did you ever hesr of such a thing?" 
“Of-ccursa I have. Toe expression ‘air 
tight’ obtained ita origia from joss that 
fact." 

Hvspanp (jast home from city): “My angel, 
what ia the matter with you? - Whas are you 
cryiog for?'’ Wife: * They have awarded mo 
(sobbing) the prizz medal for my sponge 
oske.” Hasband: ‘And I am qaite snre 
you deserve——" Wife (hysterically : ‘' Ob, 
bat they said it was Zor the beet specimen of 
concrete.’’ 

Taxpayer: “Thava a very firm and solid 
piece of paving you're doing there Patrick.” 
City Employe: * Indads, an’ ite a foine pace 
of worruk, and moighty glad am Oi to see it.” 
T. P.: * Why, dces is make any cifference 
with you, Patrick?" C.E : ‘‘Incade and 
it Goes. It will give ua doodle the job a- 
ptilin’ it up.” 

“Yrs” said Fogg, ‘I’ve suffered I can't 
begin to tell you how much from the advice 
which has been thrust copon me for my 
rheumatiem, I’ve had sil sorts of liniments 
and iotions recommsuadsd to me, not to men- 
tion electric rings and b<lis. Ooe man has 
advised me to cress warm with plenty of 
flannels, while another bas told me to leave 
off overcoat and under-flannets. T'other day 
& fellow came in and told me thas all I re- 
quired was exercise.’ ‘ Yea? and you——” 
“I took him at his word, and kicked him 
down stairs, And, if you'll belisve it, I’ve 
fels better ever since.” 

‘s CHILDREN ask @ gveas Many more gues- 
tions than we can anegwer,’’ remarked the 
school-teacher the other ether evening. 
‘“‘ There’s & boy, for instavoe, in my school te 
whom I have been tryivg 0 teach the alphabet, 
but he is very slow to learn. The other day 
when I had him up, he persisted in calling 
F'§, and at last, provoked by his siupidisy, L 
said to him, ‘ Now you've calied F 5 « balf- 
dozen times, and I don’t wan’t you to do it 
again. F ien’t 8, never wae and never willbe. 
“Why sin’t it?’ be asked, innocentiy, and to 
this day [am unable to answer that queetion 
entirely to my own satisfaction, and certainly 
not to the boy's.’ 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur 'Pereiane have a different name for 
every dey in the month, 


Turre sre shout four yards of very clece 
sewing in & Jadies’ ten buiton glove. 


Tne first establishment of a letter post in 
Engiand by the Government wae in the reign 
of James.I., who organised a post for foreign 
letters. 

An authority on such matiers saya the face 
shovid alweys be wiped upwards. » The towel 
ehoula be ured from the chin to the forehead, 
and cutward towards the ears, 


Tue double-florin’s doom is not eettled yet, 
though there has been talk of it; s0 ths poor 
clomsy coin, whose only fanlé is that of 
recembling the five-shilling piece ico closely, 
stil! cironlates, 


Tue King of Bavaria is sgain desperately 
ill, and msy cie at any moment, In conse: 
quence of this, Prince Ropert, the grandson 
ot ‘the Prince Regent Luitpol, bas given up 
his projected jourrey round the world, 


Fuerp have two teeth in the centre of the 
jaw at cne year, and add two each year until 
tive years old, when they havea “ foll month.” 
9 that time the age cannoé be told by the 
teeth. 


Tre manuseript of asmall-volame of poems 
waa left:by Lord Lytton to be edited by his 
daugbter-snd -son:in-law. They will shortly 
be published with a short preface by Lady 
Lytton, and will be followed by Lord Lytton’s 
* King Poppy,” on whichhe had been engsged 
for many years. 


Tw regard to the Prussian Royal Family 
there is sn excelent Jaw, which, hadit existed 
here wouid have.scaved us much money. No 
Royal prince is allowed to: borrow, and no one 
is allowed to lead money to him, If:anyone 
dees fend; he cannot recover. 


A most osiginal idea smeong wedding novel- 
ties, emenvating from France, is: a plan of 
lining the carriage for the newly-married 
pair with rare orchids, roses, and white lilacs, 
until they look as if they were seated'in the 
heart of a wedding bouquet. 


Tue Gountess of Aberdeen bas opened a 
horpital at Glasgow which will ‘befor women 
only,.end to be attended by qualificd medical 
practitioners of their own sex. It: will be 
curious to note whether or not a large propor- 
tion will attend that hospital in order to show 
confidence in sisters as doctors. 

Tus Empress Peederiok and the Emperor 
Wittiam are both very: anxious to marry 
Prince George of Wales to ‘Princess Margaret 
of Prussia, and sach.an alliance. would: meet 
with general approval. Princess Margaret is 
bright and accomplished, intelligent, and very 
fond of England and of the English manner 
i Mife. The Princess was born in April 

2. 

In Paris the women are.using an odd looking 
mat for almost every conceivable purpose, 
They hang it-up in’ their wardrobe; they put 
it in their bureau drawers, and they use it in 
piece of a .eplacher, The .mata are about 
sbree feet equare, and are made of long atrips 
of & root called ‘vertivert. The -perfame is 


* moat delicately fragrant. 


Tue introduction of the nose.ring is advo- 
cated by a certain profegssoress of female 
beanty. She insists that it would be a certain 
cure for any unbecoming redness of the 
prominent feature. The central cartilage 
12 to be the receptacie of ‘the ring, and the 
precees of boring the came ag that used for 
the ears. The latier are deagged into the 
question ag illuetrationc, «for the Femme 
sauante insista that pierced ears sre whiter 
than those which ara not pierced, The 
simplest plan would be ¢o experiment on two 
or three red noses with the consent of their 
owners, and try the reenlt, 


STATISTICS. 


Oxz .perconin four in Whitebhapel is a 
Jew or Jewers, 

_ Tem sverece camel will travel eight bon. 
dred miles in eight days. 

Tee yendulom waa first attached to the 
olookin 1656, by Haygner. 

Tr tekes eighteen times the -etrengih to go 
upstairs.that is required for she esme distance 
on level, 

By a recent Censvs in Scotland it was 
diecovered that only 231 692 persons, or one in 
every fevenicen of the population, could epeak 
Gaelio, 





GEMS. 


Wuere the sunshine does. not enter the 
doctor must, 

Distrustina everybody is a good way to 
have the friendship cf nobody. 

Cstamities that seem insupportable: when 
locked at from s Gistance lose half their 
power if met and resisted with fortitude, 

TuEsk two things, contradictory as they 
may reemM, muss go together: manly depen- 
dence, and menly incependence, manly 
reliance and manly‘telf-reliance. 

BLeesincs may. sppear .ander the ebape of 
pains, dosses and dicappointments, bat let 
him bave patience and he will see them in 
their proper figure. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To TELt Goop Eaas.—Pat them in water; 
if the large ends turn up they are not fresh. 
This is an infallible rule to distinguish a good 
egg from a bad ore. 

Sirrzts —Out a French or Vienna roll 
(stale) into slices, remove the oruets and dip 
she slices in milk, paca them through beaten 
egg, and fry in boiling fator butter; drain 
well, pile them on # very'hot dish, atrew fine 
sugar over them, and serve with any preserve 
or etewed frnit. 

Frirp Porators.—Slice some good-sized 
potatoes, if possible with a machine, and put 
in cold water for an hour; then dry in a 
cloth, and fry in olean boiling fat; when soft, 
take them out, and heat the fat again, and 
then plunge the potatoes in to crisp them ; 
sprinkle a Jittle salt and finely-chopped 
paraley over them, and dish in a pile, 

frantsH Frirress —Cat the soft part of 
bakers’ bread in slices & quarter of au inch 
thick, and of any form you choose. Take a 
pint of milk or cream, three well-beaten eggs, 
half a teaspoonfal of nutmeg and cinnamon 
mixed, three drops of the essence of lemon, 
and sugar to the taste ; stir all well together, 
and pour over the pieces of bread. When trey 
have absorbed as muoh of the milk as thay 
will, take. them out before they get.too colt, 
and fry them of a nice light brown on both 
sides. They may be: served with or without 
sweet sauce, 

Piccatirty.—One pound of ginger, one 
pound of garlic, oue pound of black pepper, 
one pound of mustard seed, three quarters of 
an ounce of¢ormerio, a hittle cayenne pepper, 
one quart of vinegar. Take she ginger and 
let iv lie in ealé ‘and water one night, then cud 
it inthin slices ; divide tha garlic and.salt it 
three days, then wash and dry it on a sieve ; 
bruise the turmeric very fiae, snd put it and 
the musterd:and pepperand cayenne in a jar, 
withthe vinegar boiled and poured over them ; 
then put in the ginger and all the ‘other 
hthings, Let it stand ‘for a fortnight. Let 
the jar.be quite ‘fall, and stop it Gcwn. In 





six weeke is will be ready for nee. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Astrononens say shat the sun is 10; soo d 


; &S the earth, 


AzrxanparA hag the largest artificial harbouz 
in the world. 

Mest of cur walking sticks coma from the 
Channel Ielanda. 

Natcnaists bavye enumerated 057 diffexeus 
species of reptiles, Of ghia mumber 190 are as 
barmlesa as rabbits, 

Tue fires suspension bridges ever built wero 
made in China two thourand years ago, being 
constructed of iron chains, 

A Britisy army cfficer has invented 8 rifle 
which a cavalry mun may diaecharge by means 
of a little dynamo in his saddle, 

ToxRE are more women in British Indie, 
than theres are men women and children io 
Great Britain, Fravce, and Germany. 

A Rippon TER, 0 record the number of a 
horce’s paces, and the distance he has travelled, 
bas been invented by an officer in.the F'renck 
army. 

Tux inherent hus of-water is said to be blae- 
ness, Distilled. water baa been shown to fo 
almost exactly of the game tint a2 a solution 
of Peussian biue. 

Great Brian has a longer seacoast line 
than any other nation in Earope—2 755 miles 
—with Italy second, 2.472 miics, Raeazis 
stands third and Frarce fourth. 

Tua drinking of sats water ia said to be 3 
perfect cure for eeasioknesa, though it make2 
the drinker very miserable for a few minates 
after he takes the cure, 

Warre tar ig a recent invention. I6 will not 
become soft under the sun’s rays in any 
climate, and is expsoted to be ured largely ic 
caulking the deck seams of yachts. 

Tue dolphin is the fastest swimmer in the 
sea. It can with ease swim around and about 
@ vessel going at the highest rate of speed, and 
can go faster than twenty miles an hour 

A Frexca anatomist has examined the ekele- 
tons of eighty six chimpanzees, gorillas, and 
orang outangs, and asserts that he has found ir 
them bone ciseases like those which + filict 
mankind, and in aboud the same proportion, 

Tuer French baker is not only reqnired tc 
conform to laws regarding weight, but he is 
also told at what prics he must~sell his bread. 
He is farther required to deposit a certaic 
sum of money in the hands of the muui- 
cipal authorities asa surety of good behaviocr. 
In the large fortified cities he has to keep a 
specified quantity on hand to provide for war- 
like emergencies, 


In Prussia, on the banks of the Rhine, a 
correspondent of @ ecientific journal states 
that singing mise are common, both medoore 
eidin fields and gardens, The soand they 
make ia said to vary from asofts ‘ cheep. 
cheep’ to the whirring noise of an over-wound 
spring, and it is frequent, but of course id 
cesres while they are eating. These mice are 
both bold and oheerfal, appearing in no way. 
sickly. 

ASCERTAINED faots-seem to show us that by 
the lower formes of animal life very little pain, 
as * e understand the word, canbe felt at al) 
Lobsters, for instance, will voluntarily deprive 
themselves of their great claws if eudcenly 
alarmed by come such gourd as that caused 
by the firing of a heavy gun sbove them. A 
orab, seized while feeding by a greater and a 
stronger, will continue its meal. while being 
itself devoured. A fish, torn aad mangled by 
the hock, wilt retarn in a moment crtwotoths 
bait, with its sppetite unimpaired. A blind. 
worm or a gard lizard, if unexpeotedly reized, 
will enapiis body ‘in twain, and glide away, 
none the worse for the mutilation, to repro- 
duce the cevered enbatance, It ia herd indeed, 
in cases eich ag these, to insist thas psin, in 
our. ssnre.of the te: m, oan be inany reel d-gree 
endured, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pieer.—All the Highland regiments have pipers. 

R. B.—Sir Charles Russell is 2 Roman Catholic. 

L 8 —We would ne ey you to have your skins 
dr .ssed by a professional 

A. BE J.—You bad semen to the prison you wish 
to enter, and they wil! give you all p:rticulars, 

Mos‘c.—It is entirely a matter of opinion. Only a 
musica! person would be competent to judge. 

Krrry.— Belvoir (Castle) is correctly pronounced 
“* Beever.” 

Tam —The population of Manchester at the last census 
was 505 348. 
' Jua.—Lancers, 5 feet 7 inches high; drivers Royal 

, 5 feet 4 inches, 

Tax Lamp O'Cocxrzn.—We are not ourselves able to 
give you the information required, 

Mac.—Marrisge with a deceased wife's sister is not 
legal in this country. 

Aviv Ros Gary.—It born fn Janusry, 1832, you are 
60 years old now, and have entered on your 6lst year. 

L. B.—It is not essent!al that a county court summons 
should be personally served. 


Gnes —Apply to the 2 Sean Information Offi 
81, B-oad way, a. Ww. Bs 

PF. PF. Dn naestor le ngully bound tos te 
provision of a will fatthtaly carried out. 

Nep.—You may remove any fixtures belonging to you 
which are not built Into the f-eehold. ° 

E. F. my the goods of a lodger, everything found 
in a house fs distrainable for the rent. . 

Lestre.—To nse 8 crest you must have a license, cost- 
fag a guines, obtainable at the Icland Revenue Offic». 

Constant Reaver.—Fn all cases of domestic service 
& month’s notice on elther side is usual, unless there 
was a special agreement to the contrary. 

Eorra Ruppocge.—You can only claim your month's 
wages. No lady is obliged to give a character unless 
she likes. 

PR ny peers —It ft is proved that the article was 

en the magistrates can order the pawnbroker to 
= sit up. 


T. O.—There /s no record of such dates. Some person 
on the spot might get the date by personal loquiry 
among rowing people. 


Recucar Reaper —You had better s at the Pro- 
_ Registry at Lichfield, and failing at Somerset 
ouse. 


Arxrovus Farp —A son at eighteen, if In health, may 
be req vired to provide a home for himself spart from his 
paren. 

Witt Teri.—Switzerlani has a stending army, on 
a@ war footing, of 206,285, and a reserve of 262,766 in 
addition. 

a tt 
song, @ expenser, ve 
oopyrigh ted. _ 

Motty Dag.xc.—Everything in the father’s house is 
presumed to be his propsrty unless the contrary can be 


A Bap Mrmory.—The Duke of Albany died at Canner, 
March 28, 1884. The immediate cause of death was a 
fall on the stairs. 

Ruootra.— The signature of a testator may be 
witnewed by any person competent to give evidence of 
the fact if necessary. 

Pozzixo.—The Doka of Fife married a davghter of 
the Pcince of Wales; hence the Duke must be son-in- 
law to the Prince. 

Is Sorr Taovuste—If a woman refuses to live with 
her hagband on account of {Il-treatment she had better 
apply for a separation order. 

Davoren Reaper.—The P.incess Victoria Mary, 
known as the Princess May, is the daughter of the 
Dachess of Teck, the Q1¢een's cousia. 

Swart Seventeen.—For all informstion as to marriage 
Hoenses apply to the clergyman of your parish, or to the 
district registrar. 

T. B—Better go In to New York in April, snd 
ascertain at the Government Labour Bureau th. ro where 
your trade is most briek at the moment. 

Macprs.—Mr. Gladstone, after private tuition, 
graduated at Ohrist Church, Oxford. Lord Beacons- 
field was privately educated. 

A Goop Dravent Prayer —There is no harm in 
persons playing draughts or similar games jn a public- 
house, but there must be no betting on the result. 

Sweet Witt —Cousins of any degree may legally 
marsy. The late Prince and Princess Mary Victoria of 
Teck were distant cousins. 

Samsoyv.—There is sometimes more real covrage 
shown in refusing to fight than in fighting. Discretion 
is at all times the better part of valour. 

Qoertst.—As tve younger son of a duke the Right 
Hen. Rard loh Herry is entitled. by courtesy, to be 


addressed as ‘Lord” Randolph Churehi'L, 





Teppy.— We bave not the least idea where you would 
be ltxely to find a purchaser. Curiosity hunters have 
no recognised meeting place or locality. 

A. T. C—A promissory note is payable according to its 
tenor. If a defintte time ts tm 9 payment must be 
claimed at the expiration of that time. 

Miccs.—The witnesses to a will a oon 
to the signature of the testator; and 
nothing about the contents of the will. 

X. ¥. Z.—We are not aware of a Hunter's River in 
Australia, There is Hunter's Hil), Syndey, New South 
Wales. tte om ro 


B. a Se preperty epeiind 
to a fully-loensed house, and abd ot to one ome 
sale of drink to be consumed off 


Beysammm.—1 You will not a to transfer 
from a cavalry to an infantry 2. The Nine- 
teenth Hussars have aix honours, four of these gathered 
in the recent Egyptian campaig2. 


Pere.exiry.—Go back to the Petes Sam 
and you will get the explanation—" and the evening 
and the morning were the firat day.” The “ eve ’ is the 
night before the day. 

L. P.—You must get someone to write to Paymaster- 
Some, Ry eh —\~— stating the 

it will necessary ve your son's 
—— Bk A A A a: 

Gpueetnms Sneth-~Gaet enenenereans ye 
never-ceasing desire to please, and on no account to 
give offence. Much may be gained from example, very 
little from books. 


merely witnesses 
they need know 


LOSING AND LIViNG. 


Forrvee the sun uring his gold 

On s hundred that beg - borrow; 
H's warmth he caer oa > ome ha cold, 

His wealth of want and sorrow ; 
T. withhold his Jar,ers of precious light 
Is to bury himself tn —_, — 

'o give 
Is to live, 


The flower shines not for ttsel/ at all ; 
Ite Joy te the joy it freely d:ffases;" 
Of beanty and balm it ts prodigal, 
Ana ic lives in the light {t freely loses ; 
N >» choice for the rose but 


To exhale or smother, to wither or bloom. 
T.deny 
Is to die. 

The seas lend atete tonne, 

Tre land its treams to the ocean ; 
The heart sends to the b-a'n of command, 
The brain to the heart ita lightning motion ; 
And ever and ever we oar breath, 
Till the mirror is dry and Imeges death, 


Who gives his fortunate place to another ; 
And a thousand million lives are his 
Who carries the world in his sympathies, 
To deny 
Is to die. 


Worrrep.—A married woman may carry on business 
fn her own name, and ff she can show the property is 
her owp, and not her husband's, it cannot be seized for 
the husband's debts. 


C4 pen heen ma tote 
in a theatre—the place where the actors and actresses 
al go when hep quit the stage from time to time 
during a play. 

Asprrant.—There fs no such office as that of public 
hangman. The responsibility of engaging a hangm«n 
rests with the high sheriff of the county in which the 
execution is to take place. 

V. 0.—The Victoria Cross was instituted to reward 
the gallantry of persons of all ranks in the British army 
and Navy. It is a Maltese cross made of cannon 
from Se’ It was instituted in 1856. 


A New Baoou.—To remove fron dust, wet the goods 

clear water and rub with ripe tomatoes. Piace in the 
san; when almost dry, if the rust is mot removed, 
repeat the process. 

Antinz.—People of Royal rank have no surnames. 
The Queen's full name is Alexandria Victoria, nothing 
more, Prince Altr’’s was francis Albert Augustus 
QGharles Emanuel, Prince of Saxe-Goburg. 


Anr.—lInoluding artists, art students, and all engaged 
fn the artistic bran oP 4 ae 

decoration, there are sald to be forty thousand persons 
who follow art in Paris. 

0. O. B.—Relfigtous stastistics are all more or leas 
mere estimates. Thus It is estimated that there are 
175,000,000 Roman Oatholics and 110,000,000 Protestants 
in the world, of Baddhists and Brahmins again 
are over 600 000,000. 

A Sotprer’s Lass —“' Nota drom was heard, not a 
faneral " was wri'ten by R-v. Obas. Wolfe, of 
Dublio. who had read the account of Moore's death in 
the Edinburgh Register, aod his request to be buried 
where he foli in the evert of his being killed in ba*tle. 





R. P. 8.—1. The Post —~ anes Bark umtt fy 
£100, but when a deposit d tnat sum ie 
can transfer it to Government ve me recetving better 
interest than in bank, then go on to deposit another 
£100. 2. Two shillings and sixpence, the third of 7s, 64, 


Vivaciry.—The olfmate of Colarado is characterised 
by great heat, absence of rain and moisture, and dew. 
less nights during comes nged with mtid winte-s. snow 
sometimes falling towards the beginning of the spring. 
pb my = or chest complatnts are scarcely known 

thin the borders of the State. 





io —The morganatic 2. a German 
insticu so-called from Morgangahe, the gift mada 
ot a limtted part of his property to a b:ide by her bus. 


ont 6 ee ee ee ae 
uufon bridegroom gives e's han: dride, 
tm token that she is nefther to take hie rank nor his 
: except in so far as he chooses to dower her 
w x 

ts toner your questi -— afrala we cannot undertake 

auven gets Guaine such ® wey as to make 

~_ whh > keow, tt feo kend 
cf information that you must live into. @ is no 
book on the subject. The log is the captato’s dtary of 
the voyage. ‘‘ ali told” means everything tak-n into 


scallion. 
a. B. 0.—The a sre \y credited with 
the invention bet from which ours is 


* al 
“alpha ’ beta of the first two letters of the Greek 
alpna- 0%, 
a Suspay Scaoor Teacurr — Lather established Sun- 
day-schools in Wittenburg in 1527 fur the instruc:ion of 


children who could not attend the day-schxole, Knox 
inaugurated in Scotland in In Milan to 
1580 arch Borremeo estadiished throughout his 


diocese a system of Sanday-sch ols, ant anont the saae 
period there were similar schools started in France and 
the Netherlands) In Hoagland in the sevent+nin 
century the clergy in some parishes statedly catecovei 
the children, and a regular Sunday-schoot was open’ d io 
1668. There was a Sanday-school in Rrxtnry. Mas, 
2s 1674. and one in Plymouth, Mass .'m 1680 Mera 
Sond«y-schools were originated by Rob-rt Ratkes, who 
2 1781 LT, = AY children from the streets in 
Haglan}, am snd empye female teachers at a 

ane a anaes 


La Betitzs.—The avtoee on alias arsenic, onee con- 
ficmed, cannot be broken off. A persoa ts to be looked 
as idiotic who will —— adopt the practis« of 
taking such an pgm danverous drug, merely 
for the Ta ow whiteniog the skin. Bat tnere are 
other substances much more commonly used than 
arsenic, for their effect on n the Gomplexton, which are 
also bighly @ deleterious. Many of the cosmetics which 
are sold contain lead, and there are few poisons which 
produce results more t) be dreaded tnan tho-e 00- 
casioned by lead. Of all known forms of disease. some 
of the most frightfal psn on by lead. Hven eg used 
in some hatr-dyes, it occasions neuralgia, psralveis, 
oullertng and death. Scek good looks by seek'ng good 
bealth; by early rising, nnd exercise, wholesome 
food, s ‘clear conscience snd the cultivation of a cbe-rfal 
temper; and not by the use of arsenic or any vther 
potson. 


Axxriovs To Kwow.—There is no electricity about the 
phonog which consists of a month ptece 
like s pu' ‘a “ filler,” closed at its lower end. 
with an elastic crauibenne heviag oanaalt steel port fn 
its centre; this mou 1s placea membrane-vad 
downwards over @ = round which a chia sheet of 
tinfoil is py cylinder betng act in motion by 

speaks into the “Gile” his 

voive par wget a to vibrare, end the vibrasion 
causes the steel pcfat to touch and prick the tiatoil on 
the ey!iader, d fferent words or sounds each canstug tts 
own reculfar, pricking or mark on the tinfoil Tao 
cylinder goes slowly along {ts sp'nile as tt tarns roond 
under the and in thts way ft ‘s rd 
covered with close iines of dots bka thread Tne cl o' 
wok being stopped the cylinder ts put back ov ; 
epindie to the _— at which ic started. the clok work 
is once more set agoing, snd no@ the dots on the ttinfutl 
touch the steel point and cause the elastic mem"ran- to 
vibrate {n such a way as to give off the very words cr 
sounds that made the dots. Th«t is a famtitar explane 
tion of a very curious instrument. 
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